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The  Lincoln  Children 


Children  -  General 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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SiCKNESS  AT  THE  White  House.    The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  telegraphs  that  the  younger  chil-. 
dren  of  Mr.  Lincoln  are  quite  sick,  and  apprehen 
eion  is  felt  that  they  may  not  recover. 
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The  juvenile  inmates  of  the  White  House  have 
-  nearly  recovered  Irom  their  attack  of  the  measles, 
and  Mrs  Lincoln  is  again  "at  home"  to  her  numer- 
^,  /  OU9  visitors.  Mrs.  Edwards  remaius,  but  the  party  of 
Irieads  and  relatives  who  came  with  the  President 
Aom  Illinois,  and  were  bis  guests  after  the  inaugura- 
tion, have  left. 


iur.  Ajincoln's  Youngest  Boya. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  adminis- 
tration the  house  was  made  lively  by  the 
games  and  pranks  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  two 
younger  children,  William  and  Thomas; 
Robert,  the  eldest,  was  away  at  Har- 
vard, only  coming  home  for  short  vaca- 
tions, writes  Colonel  John  Hay  in  the 
Century.  The  two  little  boys,  aged 
eight  and  ten,  with  their  western  inde- 
pendence and  enterprise,  kept  the  house 
m  an  uproar.  They  drove >their  tutor 
wild  with  their  good-natured  disobedi- 
ence; they  organized  a  minstrel  show  in 
the  attic;  they  made  acquaintance  with 
the  ofiice-seekers  and  became  the  hot 
champions  of  the  distressed. 
o  William  sickened  and  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1862.  His  father  was  profoundly 
moved  by  his  death,  though  ho  gave  no 
outward  sign  of  his  trouble,  but  kept 
about  his  work  the  sume  as  ever.  His 
bereaved  heart  seemed  afterward  to 
pour  out  its  fullness  on  his  youngest 
child.  "Tad"  was  a  merry,  warm- 
blooded, kinaly  little  boy,  perfectly 
lawless  and  lull  of  odd  fancies  and  in- 
ventions, the  "chartered  libertine"  of 
the  executive  mansion. 

He  ran  continually  in  and  out  of  his 
father's  cabinet,  interrupting  his  grav- 
est labors  and  conversations  with  his 
bright,  rapid  and  very  imperfect 
speech — for  he  had  an  impediment 
which  made  his  articulation  almost  un- 
intelligible until  he  was  almost  grown. 
He  w  uld  perch  upon  his  father's  knee, 
and  sometimes  even  on  his  shoulder, 
while  the  most  weighty  conferences 
were  going  on.  Sometimes  escaping 
from  the  domestic  authorities,  he  would 
take  i*efugo  in  the  sanctuary  for  the 
whole  evening,  dropping  to  sleep  at 
last  on  the  floor,  when  the  president 
would  pick  him  up  and  carry  him  ten- 
derly to  bed,  /  Q'  C  /) 


LINCOLN'S  CIULDREN. 
Kobert  Totld,  bom  August  1,  1843, 

now   living    in    Cliiciigo. 
Edward  Baker,  born       March     10, 

1846,  dietl  in  infancy. 
William    Wallace,    !>oni      Doc.      21, 

1850,  died   Feb.  20.    1802. 
Thomas,    bom   April   4,    185a,   dic«l 

July  15,  1871. 


WILUE  AND  TAD  UNCOLN. 


How  many  children  did  President  Lincoln  have? 

B.  G.  P. 

Four  children,  all  boys— Robert  Todd,  born 
August  1,  1843;  Edward  Baker,  born  March 
10,  1846;  William  "Wallace,  born  December 
21,  1850,  and  Thomas,  born  April  4,  1863. 
Robert  Lincoln  Is  a  lawyer  ol  Chicago;  he 
served  as  a  Captain  of  Gen.  Grant^s  stafl  In 
1864-65;  was  Secretary  of  War  in  Garfield's 
and  Arthur's  administration,  and  was  Minis- 
ter to  Great  Britain  during  Harrison's  term. 
Edward  Baker  Lincoln  died  while  still  a 
child;  William  Wallace  Lincoln  died  in  1862, 
and  Thomas,  better  known  as  Tad,  Lincoln 
died  in  Illinois  in  1871.  He  had  been  tho 
President's  especial  favorite,  and  Is  said  to 
have  been  a  boy  of  great  promise. 

JJurUiij    the    first    year  ct  ma  Adiuluistra- 
tluu  tlio  House  v.'a3  mm-.e  lively  by  tiio  lianias 
ana    prai-.ks    or  Mr.    Llucom's    iwu  youiii-er  0 
oUlUli-oii,  \illllLim  and  Tlioujiij;  ituuerc     t'le  ^ 
euiasr,,  was  awuy  at    Harvard,    ooly  comluai^ 
liouio  loi'    liUort    vacation.,.     Tlio    two  littla"^ 
boys,    af,'oa    a    aiul     lu,  with    their  WesCorn   -- 
luUt'DeiKloDCa  ajui  311  toroi'ise, Uopt  rlie  House  'u 
In  uii  UDioai.     Tliey  Uiove    tiielr    tutor  wllcl  ^ 
with   iHi-^lr  good-natured  dlsoUadleuca:  tliey  i« 
or(.:anlZL'd  a  inluslrel  sliovv  lu  tiia  utile;  tUay'^ 
liiaao  aLciaaUiianc'J  wltli    the    olUce-se'eters'^ 
ana  becauiu    the    not  cliauiplooi   or  ttib  ai.s-^ 
,    iressed.     William    was.  wnu    all  iilj  t)oyi3ii  «, 
rroUo.    a    child    or  i;roac    promise.    capaDla  ^ 
I   or  cioso  ;ippllcat)oii   and  si,mly.     Jla    naJ   a  ~ 
raiicy    tor      drawlu!-      ud      railway       time-  '^ 
tablBi,  uad    wiaiid    conduct    an    luiaalnary  '^ 
ti'aui   nom    ClilcaiTO  to  New  York  with  pai'  *^ 
tecx    pracisloh.       Jit-  wrote    clilKllsh  versos     ^ 
Which    sohjetimes    attuluea  tiio   unmerltBa'^ 
honors    or    print.      But   mis  bright,  Kentle 
studious  chlia  slckeuod  and    died  la  Febru-  >^ 
ury,     Ibuii.      ilis    rathor      was      profounulvC 
moved  by  his  d&atli,  tuou^'u  he  Kavo  no  out-  S 
ward  sl„'a  or  his  u-ouhle,  tiut  kept  about  ins  r 
Work  the  sanit)  as  over,     ills  beroa\'3d  haart 
seeiued  altervvard  io  pour  out  Jts  ruUuess  on  v 
ills    youn^'est    ehlid.     '  Tad"  was  a  merry    i 
warui-ljioodea.      kladlv      little      boy       per- 
lectly    lawiaas      and      lull      of      oad'     taii-^ 
elod  and   invontlons.  the  "ctiartered   lluer- 
tlue"   Ol    the    K.-iucucive  Mansion.     Ilo  ran  v 
continually  Iiiaiidoutor   his   lather's  cabl- 
uoi,    lalorrupcl;i;.'   his    Kj-avost    labors    und  ? 
cohvor;,atloa3    with    lils    briKlic,   rapid    unds; 
very  imperloct  spaocn— tor   he    had   an  im- ^ 
pediment   \vhlch    made   iils    articulation  al-    - 
most     unlntoll.-jluiu      until    ho    was    ueaj-lj  v. 
grown.     Ho  wo.iiUl  porch    upon   his  tatiior'j^ 
knee,  and  sometimas   evou    upon  his   shoul-« 
dor,    Willie     the    most    woIf4iiiy  eoafereucas 
wore  liolntr  on.      Soiiieliuies   escaping  fro-n 
the   iiohiestlc   authorlues,    he    would     taka 
relui,'e    m   that    s.uictuarv      ror    Cho    vvhola 
eveiilutr.    droDplQJC   to  sloop   at  last  on  tua 
Uoor,   wtiou    the    i'rusidoac  would  pick  uiiu 
up  and  curry  liUu  tenderly  to  bed. 


The   Two   Sons   of  a   Great   President 
ana  Their  Natures. 

Julia  Taft  Bayne  contributes  an  article 
m  tihe  FebruaiT  St.  Nicholas  on  "Willie 
and  Tad   Lincoln,"  who  were  playmates 

?ivi!f ^  ^'■?i*''';.^"^'"^  '^^  time  th£t  they 
lived   in    the  Whjte  House.    Mrs    Bavne 

ble  boy  I  ever  knew-sensible.  sweet-temT 
pered,  and  gentle-mannered  He  wTs 
^fj""^  ^'^'  ,^:^^  blue-gray  eyes; Vr" 
Tad  had  qutck.  dark  eye®,  and  a  fler^ 
t«nper.    Though  very  affectionate  vS 

f  Lf  ""His^^  ^^f  unyielding  In  his  dls" 
i.Kes.  His  peculiar  defect  of  speech 
niade  it  difficult  for  strangers  to  under- 
stand him,  but  those  who  6;aw  hSn  evet^ 
day  had  no  difficulty.  f  ^C  4  ^ 

The  two  Lincoln  boys  were  Irfe/a  little 
over  10  and  8  year^  of  age,  my  two  broth! 
ers  being  a  year  or  two  older.     The  elder 
Horatio,  or  -Budd,"  as  he    wa^    al™' 
called,  was  fair,  like  Willie  Lincoln,^ 
Hally    was    dark.     This    resemblance    of 
'h|^  t,^°  pairs  was  aften  remarked  upon 
Willie  and   Tad  were   two  healthy    rol^ 
licking  Western  boys  who  never  hadbeen 
accustomed      to     restraint.      The     notic2 
which     their     fatber'a     exalted      eteti^Dn 
brought    upon    them    was    at    times    dis 
tasteful.     Willie       once       said:     "Wasn't 
there  ever  a  presldeoit  who  had  children 
before?    I  wieh  they  wouldn't  store  at  ^ 

„-'^wn'^^*  "f^^  ^^^^  ^^nt  to  church  with 
us,  Willie  said:  "Will  he  pray  for  us  do 
you  think?  Preaohers  always  pray  so 
cng  for  pa."  Dr.  Smith  did  pray  fo? 
™;.^^  ^^  recognized  them  in  our  pew 
Willies  cheeks  grew  very  red  but  Tad 
was  sitting  on  the  floor  of  tbe  pew  and 
heeded  not.  He  was  so  uneasy  thAt  he 
always  sat  on  tbe  floor  a  good  part  of  thl 
service  drawing  pictures,  and  amusing 
himself  with  whatever  he  could  And  in 
his  pockets.  "' 

On  another  Sunday,  when  he  was  unu- 
sually restless,  a  young  officer  friend  of 
our«  gave  him  a  knife,  which  he  thought 
lad  would  not  open,  but  he  did,  and  cut 
his  finger,  and  I  had  to  do  it  up  in  my 
best   embroidered   handkerchief 
On  this  occasion  I  waj5  goaded  to  say 
111   never   take  you    to     church     aealn 
Thomas  Lincoln !"-he  hated  of  all  fwngs 
to  be    called  Thomas-  "i  just  suffer  a^! 
nles    aU    the    time!"     "WelL"   lalii      ^a 
"wasn't  Wmie  eittlng  up  there,  ^ood^ 
Pie.  tmO.  you  poked  m«  wltlh  yojir  to©?" 


spare  rushed  down  the  Are  escape — " 
She  (breathlessly)— "O,  what  did  you 

have  on?" 

He     (visibly       embarrassed)— "Ah— 

hum— a     very     lively     hustle,  miss." 


WHITE  HOUSE  MhNSTKELS 

An    Amateur    Performance    That    Was  Qiven 
By  Willie  and  Tad  Lincoln. 

In  the  February  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
paper  byJulia  Taft  Bayne  on  "Willie 
and  Tad  Lincoln,"  who  were  playmates 
of  Mrs.Bayne's  brother.  Mrs.  Bayne 
Elves  the  following  picture  of  one  of 
their  pranks:  I  went  to  the  white 
house.  As  I  approached,  I  saw  that  It 
was  standing  indeed,  but  I  noticed  a 
strange  grin,  on  the  face  of  an  orderly 
holding  some  horses.  Some  soldiers 
lounging  near  also  wore  the  same  grin, 
which  was  Intensified  on  the  counte- 
nance of  a  negro  coming  down  the 
walk:  and  this  wild  grin  rippled  and 
spread  like  a  wave  as  I  Avent  on — or- 
derlies, soldiers,  doorkeepers,  all  wore 
that  peculiar  smile.  I  asked  where  the 
boys  were..  "Upstairs,  miss,"  the  man 
oaid,  and  I  heard  him  chuckle  aa  he 
turned  away.  Aa  I  came  along  the  up- 
per corridor  Tad  appeared. 

"Oh.  Julia,  come  and  see  our  circus!" 
he  cried  when  he  saw  me.  We've  got 
a  circus  in  the  attic.  We're  minstrels. 
I've  got  to  be  blacked  up,  and  Willie 
can't  get  his  dresson;  it's  too  big.  Pin 
it  up,  will  you?"     Hurry!" 

I  took  a  horrified  survey  and  said:  i 
"A  circus!  Does  the  president  know  it?"  ' 

"Oh,  yes,  he  knows  It,"  said  Tad. 
"He  doesn't  care;  he's  got  some  general 
or  other  in  there.  Come  on— hurry!" 
Willie  was  struggling  with  the  full, 
long  skirt  and  flounces  of  a  lilac  silk 
I  had  seen  Mrs.  Lincoln  wear  at  an  af- 
ternoon reception,  while  Budd  wore  a 
ruffled  morning  wrapper  which  he  was 
pinning  up  in  billowy  festoons. 

When  the  boys  were  nearly  ready  to 
go  before  their  "audience,"  Tad  began 
singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Old  Abe 
Lincoln  came  out  of  the  Wilderness." 

"Hush!"  said  Budd;  "the  president 
will  hear  you." 

"I  don't  care  if  pa  does  hear,  and  he 
won't  care,  either,"  said  Tad.  "We've 
got  to  sing  that  in  the  show."  And  1 
think  he  did!  But  some  time  after  aa 
Tad  was  singing  a  campaign  song  at 
our  house  about  "Old  Abe  splitting 
rails."  Willie  asked  my  mother,  "Mrs. 
Taft,  ought  Tad  to  sing  that  song? 
Isn't  it  disrespectful  to  pa?"  Tad  kicked 
the  chair  as  he  always  did  when  dis- 
pleased, and  said,  "EveryDody  in  this 
world  knows  pa  used  to  split  rails." 

Mamma  explained  why  she  thought 
it  in  bad  taste,  and  Tad  said:  "Well, 
I'll  sing  about  'John  Brown's  Body,' 
then".  He  always  obeyed  my  mother, 
though  generally  so  headstrong. 

I  was  at  their  "circus"  only  a  short 
time.  A  curtain  of  sheets  pinned  to- 
gether was  stretched  across  the  side  of 
the  attic.  Their  extensive  "repertoir," 
was  somewhat  mixed;  and  they  did  not 
keep  very  closely  to  the  program.  Tad 
as  the  "Black  Statue"  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Every  one  who  paid  one  cent  went 
in,  I  think,  though  it  said  "five  cents" 
on  the  bill.  Servants,  orderlies,  sol- 
diers, strangers,  came  and  went  all 
day. 


/  ' 


TOYS  FOR  THE 

WHITE  HOUSE 

Where  Tad  Lincoln,  the  Johnsons, 

Grants  and  Garfields  got 

their  Playthings. 

PENNY  WENT  FAR  THERE 

One  of  the  Memories  of  old  Washing- 
tonians  is  little  Store  which  a 

Soldier   founded.       "        „x 

,l9  0l' 


Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  20. — Four 
squares  from  the  White  House  is  the 
t'jy  shop.  No  one  -who  has  ever  been  in 
"V^'ashington  aslis,  "Wliat  toy  shop?"  for 
everyone  knows  the  only  historic  toy 
Eiiop  is  that  witli  the  sign  A.  Stuntz. 


If  you  happen  to  be  an  occupant  of 
the  White  House,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
wallc  out  the  front  gate  nearest  the 
treasury  building  to  Fifteenth  street 
and  there  at  the  juncture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  and  New  York  avenue 
where  inaugural  processions,  great  pa- 
rades and  the  armies  of  the  Civil  War 


said,       "as      I      did 
when  I  was  a  child. 
Haven't      you     any 
taffy?" 
I      Mention  Stuntz  at 
I  any   club   or   dinner 
I  or   social    gathering 
in   Washington   and 
the      floodgates     of 
reminiscence       are 
opened.      T  h  r  ough 
the        whole       dark 
days    of     the     Civil 
War       and       recon- 
struction, in  days  of 
national     plenty    or 
,^^    ,       ,  P^"''^'       the       little 

shop  kept  open  all  day  and  through 
the  evenmgs  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  children  and  brighten  the  lives 
of  fathers  and  mothers.  A  warm  little 
love  spot,  the  only  open  house  of  Santa 
Claus  for  years  in  a  city  of  cold  marble 
politics  and  abstract  office  buildings 
When  Joseph   Stuntz  came  to  Wash- 


ingrton  in  1855  to  be  the  purveyor  of 
toys  to  presidents,  he  had  already  serv- 

on/.r  ^'■'  ^^^  ^^^'  '^^d  a"  adventur- 
ous career  Born  in  the  Tyrol  in  1797, 
as   a   boy   of   twelve   he  ^ad   journeyed 

time  LTT'  '^'  '^'''  °^  Napoleon's 
tame,  and  became  apprenticed  to  a 
cabinetmaker  for  the  Tuilleries.  He  had 


have  wheeled  into  line  for  the  moment 
of  review,  right  there,  straight  ahead 
three  squares  and  in  full  view,  is  the 
toy  shop. 

It  is  a  little  shop  that  Joseph  and  his 
wife,  Appelonia  Stuntz,  founded  so  many 
years  ago  to  be  the  delight  of  Presi- 
dents' children  and  of  the  loved  ones  of 
other  men.  It  is  a  little  two-story  house, 
just  two  windows  wide  above  and  only 
a  door  and  show  window  wide  below. 
But  small  as  it  is,  with  its  swinging  al- 
ley door  to  the  rear,  it  was  always  piled 
high  in  the  little  tunnel-like  room  that 
ran  back  to  the  living-room  and  kitch- 
en beyond,  with  every  conceivable  joy 
that  a  child  could  wish.  Inside  it  was 
fragrant  and  Christmassy,  and  outside 
It  kept  its  eyes  wide  open  upon  the 
windows  of  the  east  room  of  the  White 
House.  Half  a  century  ago,  just  as  it 
looks  today,  its  showcase  spread  before 
the  y^'ondering  eyes  of  the  children  the 
wonderful  carved  toys  Joseph  made.  To- 
day,  in   a   marvelously   changed   Wash- 

__,  ington,  it  smiles  its 

welcome        with 
quaint    severity, 

There        on        the 

north    side    of    New 

York  avenue  it  has 

;  stood  for  the  last  52 

Stuntz,  a  color 
bearer  of  Napoleon, 
entered  .Washing- 
ton in  1855,  the 
S'-ear  wherein  the 
Japanese  nation, 
as  a  result  of  the 
expedition  of  Com- 
.modore  Perry,  en- 
tered into  its  place 
among  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world. 
It  was  a  woman 
known  throughout 
the  land  who  went 
wearily  into  the 
shop  the  other  day 
with  a  penny.  "I  I 
want     to    feel."     she  I 


[already  learned  to  carve  the  great  N 
I  of  the  empire  with  dexterity  when  the 
Emperor  called  him  in  a  desperate 
cause.  The  disastrous  Russian  campaign 
demanded  the  rapid  mobilization  of  a 
new  army,  and  Joseph  became  a  color- 
bearer. 

But  Waterloo  came  in  1814  and  the 
boy  had  an  ugly  wound  in  his  foot.  He 
had  bled  for  his  Emperor  and  his  Em- 
peror was  taken  away.  The  wander- 
lust seized  Joseph.  He  shipped  for  the 
new  world  and  set  up  a  cabinet  shop  in 
Philadelphia,  bat  the  young  wife  that 
the^boy  found  there  died  when  his  baby 
died,  and  alone  he  took  the  road  again. 
Mexico  allured  him  and  for  some  years 
New  Orleans  knew  the  skill  of  the  fin- 
gers trained  in  the  Emperor's  service. 
But  Joseph  liked  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
things.  He  spoke  German,  French, 
Spanish  and  his  adopted  English,  and 
he  wanted  to  work  for  no  less  an  em- 
ployer than'  the  government.  He  came 
to  Annapolis,  Md.,  found  a  wife  in  Ap- 


pelonia Kock  of 
Baltimore,  and  be- 
gan a  great  order 
for  furniture  to  be 
used  for  a  ship  fit- 
ting out  at  the 
navy  yard  of  the 
old      state      capital. 


and      the 


Time  passed,  and 
Joseph's  wound  re- 
opened. 

It  was  during  the 
dire  days  when  the 
man  saw  his  life 
^^■ork  taken  from 
him  that  the  last 
journey,  that  to 
Washington,  was 
soldier      and       the 


KEE 


made, 

skilled  artisan,  with  no  little  baby 
of  his  own,  been  me  a  fashioner  of  toys 
for  other  little  children.  With  the 
wounded  foot  propped  on  a  chair  in  the 
httle  room  back  of  the  shop  Joseph  sat 
tor  years  working  miracles  in  wood  for 
the  children.  And  then  the  wife  came 
to  the  front.  Such  taffy,  such  kuchen. 
had  never  before  been  tasted  in  Wash- 
ington. Why,  the  baker's  daughters  on 
the  square  above  came  in  whenever 
they  had  a  penny  to  buy  the  luscious 
cookies.  And  how  good  it  all  did  smell' 
Every  boy  and  girl,  grown  to  gray  hair 
now,  m  Washington  will  tell  you  there 
never  was  such  a  fragrance  as  here. 

It  was  in  the  grimmest  years  of  the 
Civil  War  that  Lincoln,  wrapped  in  his 
big  shawl,  in  his  restless  patrol  of  the 


streets  of  a  war-sodden  city,  found  the  I 

or  Tad°'   Ti   ""T'^'   """-^^^   - 'tiers' 
tor  Pad.     A  bond  of  sympathy  at  once 
sprang  up  between     the    shut-in  co^or 
bearer  and  the  war  President. 


Major  Albert  E.  Johnson,  who  was  a 
secretary  to  Stanton  and  who  lived  on 
Ninth  street  above  New  York  avenue, 
used  to  walk  down  Ninth  street  and 
out  New  York  avenue  to  the  gi-eat  War 
Secretary's  office  every  day.  He  says 
he  often  saw  Lincoln  in  his  boots  and 
tall  hat  come  out  of  the  toy  shop  with 
a  package  for  the  young  despot  of  the 
White  House.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Robert  Lincoln  was  already  on 
Grant's  staff  and  the  other  boy,  Willie, 
had  died  in  the  White  House.  There 
was  only  one  boy  for  whom  Lincoln 
could  buy  toys  of  the  old  soldier. 

Joseph  Stuntz  died  in  1864  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  the  fame  of  his 
shop  had  spread  and  it  had  already 
been  necessary  for  the  wise  wife  to  add 
to  their  stock  with  toys  from  Balti- 
more, imported  from  the  old  country. 
Everyone  who  wanted  favors  of  Lin- 
coln knew  the  tender  path  to  his  heart 
and  brought  a  toy  for  Tad.  It  is  Ma- 
jor Johnson  who  tells  the  story  of  the 
men  who  were  packing  up  the  Lincoln 
possessions  after  the  assassination,  and 
who  came  across  an  unused  room  full  of 
toys. 

There  were  two  schools  near  the  toy 
shop  in  those  days;  Mme.  Burr's,  on  the 
south   side    of   New    York   avenue   near 
the  White  House,  and  Mrs.   Kerr's,   on 
Twelfth     near     I     street.     These     were 
French  finishing  schools  for  fashionable 
young    women,  and  it  is  because  of  these 
that  the   toy  shop  gained  more  than  a 
local   reputation.       There  was  no  other 
store  where  decorous  young  women  out 
for  a  constitutional  with  a  school  cha- 
peron  could   buy   such   cakes   and  such 
taffy.    North   and   South   united   on   the 
matter  of  Mrs.   Stuntz's   taffy.       Today  I 
its  memory   lingers  and  the   little  shop  I 
is  enshrined  in  a  halo  of  sentiment.     A  j 
few  weeks  ago  one  of  these  girls,  now  \ 
a  grandmother,   received   a  letter  from 
her  daughter  in   Hawaii.     It  was  a  re- 
quest   that   she    go    to   Stuntz    and   buy  : 
dolls   and   dolly   furniture  for   the   little 
granddaughter  way  off     in  the  Pacific. 
Soon    the    toys    were    started    on    their 
transcontinental    journey. 

In  much  the  same  spirit  another  little  i 

girl   who   now   lives   in    California,     but 

who   had   spent    some    time'    with     hei 

grandmother  at  the  capital,  wrote:  ' 

I      "Dear  Gram:— I  must  have  some  pew-  ' 

I  ter  dishes.     You   can  only  get  them  at  \ 

Stuntz's.  You  can't  miss  them.  Go  right 
in  and  walk  back  to  the  back  counter. 
They  are  next  to  the  penny  table.  Please 
get  me  some." 

President  Andrew  Johnson's  grand- 
children knew  where  to  buy  toys.  There 
was  a  group  of  them;  Belle  and  Andrew 
Patterson,  and  Lillie,  Sarah  and  Andrew 
Stover,  and  besides  a  third  Andrew,  the 
President's   twelve-year-old   son. 

After  the  time  of  Jesse  Grant,  who 
was  a  famous  baseball  player  and  knew 
all  the  boys,  came  to  Garfields.  When 
Garfield  was  a  member  of  Congress  he 
lived  at  the  corner  of  I  and  Thir- 
teenth streets.  That  house  faces  Frank-  ' 
lin  Square,  where  the  Shermans  also  liv- 
ed. What  he  found  at  the  shop  was 
pretty  much  the  same  as  Lincoln  did, 
but  there  was  a  special  box  of  toys 
known  as  Grandel's  artillery,  which 
was  a  prime  favorite  with  his  boys. 

Mrs.  Stuntz  soon  after  the  war  took 
a  little  apprentice  girl,  and  it  was  this 
Miss  Kate,  the  owner  of  the  shop  since 
Mother  Stuntz's  death,   that  the  young 
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THE    WASHINGTON    TOY    STORE  WHERE  THE  CHILDREN  OF  MANY    PRESIDENTS  SHOPPED. 
All  article  elsewhere  in  this  paper  tells  something  about  this  toyshop,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  53 
3  ears.     Founded  by  an  old  soldier  of  Napoleon,  it  long  ago  became  a  Vyashington  mstitution.     Abraham  Lmcom 
found  it  a  pleasant  place  to  visit,  and  many  a  toy  came  from  it  for  his  little  Tad.— See  page  7. 


James  Garfield,  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  found  behind  the  same 
little  counter  recently.  "I  want  some  toy  \ 
soldiers,"  he  said.  He  has  boys  of  his  1 
own.  Wonderful  leaden  soldiers  were 
produced,  as  they  are  now  made  in 
Germany.  "No,  not  these,"  he  cried. 
"Wooden  soldiers— I  want  wooden  sol- 
diers that  come  in  a  box  that  I  had  when 
I  was  a  boy." 

It  was  not  until  1901  that  the  widely 
loved  old  Mrs.  Stuntz  died.  She  was 
91  years   old,   and  had  been  a  personal 


friend  of  everyone  of  note  in  the  city. 
Not  a  bit  big-ger  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago,  the  little  toy  shop,  to  ad- 
just itself  to  the  new  life  of  Washing- 
ton, with  its  large  department  houses 
and  countless  stores,  has  taken  in  some 
alien  stock.  The  taffy  and  cookies  and 
rosy-cheeked  apples  are  gone,  and  in 
their  stead  are  spools  of  cotton,  tape^- 
darning  thread  and  other  notions.  And 
somehow  the  grown-ups  find  as  much 
delight  In  buying  these  things  now  as 
\  they  once  found  in  the  taffy. 


Old  Landmark  to  Be  Razed 

ODAY,  when  Lincoln's  birthday  is  celebrated,  a  legend 
that  is  known  to  but  few  people  and  is  brought  to 

mind  by  the  announcement  that  the  little  place  is  to 

be  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  more  pretentious 
structure,  seems  opportune. 

This  building  in  Washington  houses  the  "Toy  Shop." 
It  is  said  that  Lincoln  used  to  walk  down  to  this  shop  with 
his  son  "Tad"  to  allow  the  youngster  to  f^ast  his  eyes  on  the 
countless  treasures  of  childhood  displayed  for  sale. 

On  one  of  these  trips  and  at  the  time  when  Lincoln  could 
find  no  suitable  commander-in-chief  for  his  army,  "Tad" 
teased  his  father  to  buy  him  a  company  of  tin  soldiers.  These 
gayly  decorated  toys  stood  on  wooden  pedestals,  but  the  tin 
general  was  broken  and  would  not  stand.  The  clerk  in  charge 
suggested  that  a  fine  upstanding  captain  might  do  for  a  com- 
mander and  the  sale  was  made.  It  is  said  that  the  suggestion 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  President  and  that  from  it  he 
found  a  way  out  of  his  difficulty.  Soon  after  the  purchase  the 
announcement  came  that  Captain  Ulysses  S.  Grant  had  been 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  - 


Interior  of  the  Old  Toyshop  in  Washington,  Often  Visited  by  Lincoln. 
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i  Lincoln  and  His  Children  ' 

Children  liUed  Lincoln.  Their  keen  eyes 
seemed  to  penetrate  his  sad  and  rugged 
countenance  and  see  the  good-natured  man 
behind  it.  Simple  persons,  young  as  well 
as  old,  instinctively  felt  a  kinship  with  him 
and  stood  in  no  awe  of  him.  Babies  in  their 
mothers'  arms  reached  out  trustingly  to- 
ward him,  and  romping  youngsters  were 
not  stilled  in  his  presence.  He  delighted  in 
their  bold  freedom  and  did  not  care  If  they 
were  noisy. 

He  looked  upon  the  hard  privations  of 
his  own  boyhood  as  an  example  to  be 
avoided  and  not  followed.  For  that  reason, 
he  was  not  given  to  preaching  from  the 
familiar  text,  "When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  to 
do  this  and  that." 

His  four  children  were  all  boys.  Their  ; 
shouts  at  play  were  the  only  notes  of  joy 
that  came  to  the  ears  of  their  care-burdened 
father.  Their  voices,  however  loud,  did  not 
annoy  him,  and  he  never  seemed  to  be  im- 
patient of  their  intrusions  upon  him,  no 
matter  how  grave  might  be  the  business 
which  he  had  in  hand.  Often  he  went  out 
into  the  grounds  and  joined  in  their  games, 
regardless  of  his  dignity  and  the  amazement 
of  the  lookers-on.  Sometimes  he  played 
ball  with  them  and  their  playmates,  run- 
ning the  bases  with  his  long  legs  as  If  he 
had  no  other  purpose  in  life.  i 

After  Willie's  death,  little  Tad  received  '' 
a   double   share    of   his   father's    affection.  I 
Generally  they  slept  together,  and  no  time  i 
or  place  was  sacred  from  the  boy.     He  was  ' 
free  to  interrupt  his  father  on  any  occasion 
and  crawl  over  him  even  at  a  meeting  of 
the   Cabinet.      The    President   liked   to   go 
through     picture     books    with     him,     and 
laughed  carelessly  when  teachers  or  tutors 
complained  that  he  did  not  pay  enough  at- 
tention  to  his  school  books.— [James  Mor- 
gan, in  Lincoln,  the  Boy  and  the  Man. 


Ill  III  IM  Hi     Li 


Tlie  "Lincoln  Toy  Shop"  in  Washington. 


ROllKKT    1.    LINCIJI.N, 

President  of  the  Hullniiin 
Company.  Eldest  son  of 
I'resident  Lincoln, 


Lincoln  had  four  sons.  They  were:  Rob- 
ert Todd  Lincoln,  born  on  August  1.  1843; 
Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  born  on  March  10, 
1846-  William  Wallace  Lincoln,  born  on 
December  21,  1850;  Thomas  Lincoln,  born 
on  April  4,  185S,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  ia 
the  only  living  son  of  the  martyr  Presi- 
dent. He  is  the  head  of  the  Pullman  Car 
Company  In  Chicago.  Edward  Baker  Lin- 
coln died  In  infancy.  William  Wallace 
died  at  the  Wlilte  House  during  the  first 
year  of  Lincoln's  presidency.  Thomas,  the 
fourth  son,  survived  his  father,  dying  at 
the  family  home  In  Springfield,  111.,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen. 


r 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  LINCOLN. 


B\)  Marie  Baltelle  Schilling. 

ONE  day  early  in  the  year  of  1860  a 
train  gayly  decorated  with  flags  and 
bunting  rolled  into  the  station  at 
Indianapolis.  It  carried  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  suite  on  their  way  to  Washington 
to  the  inauguration.  This  was  their  first 
stop. 

As  the  presidential  party  stepped  from 
the  train  into  the  cheering  crowds,  groups 
of  boys  shouting,  "The  Prince  of  Rails, 
the  Prince  of  Rails!"  surrounded  Robert 
Lincoln,  the  President's  oldest  son.  Rob- 
ert, of  course,  was  quite  a  liou  among  the 
boys;  and  at  every  stop  along  the  route 
there  were  crowds  of  them  ready  to  do  him 
honor.  AVithout  waiting  for  the  formal 
procession  of  carriages  Robert  hurried  off 
with  his  escort.  He  had  been  carrying 
a  little  old-fashioned  black  carpet-bag  as 
It  was  then  called,  which,  when  he  reached 
the  hotel,  he  handed  to  the  clerk,  who 
carelessly  tossed  it  into  tlie  pile  of  other 
.luggage,  while  Robert,  thinkiug  no  more 
about  it,  went  off  with  his  entertainers. 

In  the  meantime  the  presidential  party 
bad  arrived  at  the  crowded  hotel,  and 
Lincoln  had  been  called  out  for  a  speech 
Suddenly  the  guests  saw  him  hurrying 
through  the  halls  to  the  clerk's  desk. 
Swinging  himself  over  the  counter,  he 
took  a  key  from  his  pocket,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  the  bystanders  began  fitting 
It  into  the  locks  of  the  various  little  black 
bags  scattered  over  the  floor.  At  last  he 
came  upon  one  which  the  key  fitted.  Open- 
ing It,  he  found  what  he  was  looking  for  • 
and,  bag  in  hand,  made  his  way  through 
the  curious  crowd  back  to  his  room. 

Before  leaving  Springfield  the  inaugural 
address  had  been  carefully  and  secretly 
printed.  When  it  became  time  to  leave  for 
Washington,  Lincoln  placed  it  in  the  little 
black  bag.  Then,  to  ensure  its  greater 
safety,  instead  of  putting  it  with  the  other 
luggage  he  gave  it  into  the  care  of  Robert 
without  telling  him  of  the  contents  By 
the  time  Lincoln  had  remembered  the  bae 
located  Robert,  and  finally  found  the  in- 


augural address  still  safe,  he  had  experi- 
enced a  bad  half-hour,  wondering  what 
morning  paper  might  make  a  "scoop"  out 
of  such  a  find.  Needless  to  say,  Robert 
was  not  called  upon  to  look  after  any  more 
luggage. 

The  year  before  Robert  had  entered 
Harvard,  and  it  was  while  there  that  he 
was  unconsciously  responsible  for  his 
father's  nomination.  Lincoln  was  very 
fond  of  his  children.  It  was  a  trial  to  be 
separated  from  them,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  visit  Bob ;  but  it  was  an  expense  he  felt 
he  could  scarcely  afford. 

At  this  time  the  country  was  agitated 
over  the  burning  question  of  slavery.  Lin- 
coln had  achieved  quite  a  reputation,  even 
in  the  Last,  by  his  fearless  speeches  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  his  debates  with  Doug- 
ias  ,-^so,  when  he  received  an  offer  to  lecture 
in  Cooper  Institute  for  two  hundred  dol- 
iars  a  night  and  expenses  paid,  the  wav 
was  open.  Now  he  could  see  his  boy  So 
he  accepted  the  offer,  visited  Bob,"  and 
gave  the  famous  lecture  in  which  his  force 
and  eloquence  and  wonderful  personality 
carried  by  storm  even  the  conservative 
J^ast ;  and  his  nomination  was  an  assured 

lUC't.  I 

■    '^w     K^°   imagine   the   sensation   created   ' 
in    Washington    when   this   unconventional 

wf'l    ?r  ^"""^'^^    ^""'^    possession    of    the 
White  House. 

Up  to  this  time  few  children  had  lived 
there.  Jour  sons  had  been  born  in  the 
Lincoln  family.  One  had  died  in  infancy  • 
Robert  was  at  Harvard;  but  Willie  and 
Thomas,  or  "Tad,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
called,  with  their  minstrel  shows  in  the 
attic  and  circus  of  dogs,  cats,  goats,  and 
ponies  in  the  back  yard,  were  very  much 
in  evidence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed  having  his  children 
about  him  They  never  disturbed  him, 
although  they  might  disturb  others.  When 
the  artist.  Carpenter  .  was  painting  the 
President's  portrait,  they  insisted  upon 
being  present  at  the  sittings  and  getting 


mixed  up  with  the  paints;  but  their 
fathers  severest  rebuke  was,  "Now,  boys, 
boys,  don't  meddle." 

^.M,^?*^  second  year  in  the  White  House 
Willie  died.  He  was  of  a  quiet  and  gentle 
disposition,  and,  one  of  the  secretaries  re- 
cords in  his  diary,  "too  much  adored  by  his 
parents." 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  Goverr- 
ment  departments  were  closed,  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
the  death  of  a  child  has  been  so  observed 
Although  the  President  went  on  with  his 
daily  duties,  the  death  of  his  boy  was  a 
great  sorrow  to  him,  and  more  than  ever  he 
lavished  his  affection  on  little  Tad 

Although  full  of  mischief,  he  was  a  win- 
ning httle  lad,  and  was  usually  successful 
lu  getting  what  he  wanted.     In  a  moment 
of   weakness    the    Secretary   of    War  com- 
missiou.'d    him    a    lieuteuaut,    aud    he    im- 
mediately began  to  drill  tlie  house-servants 
One   night   he   relieved   the   regular  guard,' 
and    put    the    house-.servauts    all    on    duty 
His    fjither   thought   it    a   good    joke,    and 
refused  to  interfere  until  Lieutenant  Tad 
worn    out    with    his    m-w    duties,    went    to 
sleep;   then  tlie., President  tenderly  carried 
him    up   to   bed,   aud   went   down   and   dis- 
missed the  awkward  .s(|uad. 

On.  one  of  his  birthdays  Tad  gave  a 
party,  which  was  a  very  successful  and 
hilarious  affair  aud  an  innovation  in  the 
W  hite  House,  which  had  never  before  this 
celebrated  a  child's  birthday  party 


At  this  time,  of  course,  the  White  House 
was  not  so  commodious  as  now,  and  every 
available  space  must  be  utilized  for  com- 
mittee meetings. 

One  room  Tad  decided  was  just  what 
he  wanted  for  play;  so  here  he  held  all 
sorts  ot  entertainments.  Sometimes  it  was 
d  t  leatre,  and  again  a  photograph-gallery  • 

fniLt  M  '^'  '°^"  "^*^  niystic\.ites  were 
initiated  into  a  secret  society 

He  always  kept  the  door  locked  and  the 

key  in  his  pocket.     But  one  day  a  commit! 

tee  was  to  meet  in  that  room.     When  the 

door  was  found  to  be  locked  and  some  one 

suggested   that   Tad   might   have   the   key 

Ldward,    the    trusty  colored   servant,    was 

«ent  to  hud   Tad   and  get  the   key.     But 

tT.«f  "^f  'T\^^f  '"'^^  ^^^  information 
that  xMaster  Tad"  refused  to  give  it  up, 
the  President  was  very  angry.  However 
when  Tad  brought  the  key  to  his  tSer' 
saying  he  was  sorry  he  had  made  so  much 
tiouble,  the  President  was  ready  to  forgive 

No  one  miud.;d  his  funny  little  stammer, 
which  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Comic 
Relief";  and  Tad  himself  didn't  mindT- 
jng  laughed  at.  His  tutor  insisted  upon 
his  reading  and  speaking  very  slowly,  and 
in  time  he  outgrew  the  habit 

In  those  last  trying  days  of  the  war  he 

Lincoln  seemed  to  find  in  him  rel/ef  and 
diversion.  In  the  famous  speech  after 
Lees    surrender,    made    from    the    White 


House  window.  Tad  stood  beside  his  father. 
Senator  Harlan,  foUowing  Lincoln's  speech 
full  of  conciliation,  asked,  "What  shaU  we 
do  with  the  rebels?..  Soj^^  one  in  the 
crowd  shouted,  "Hang  them." 

Tad,  looking  up  quickly,  caught  the  look 
ot  pain  on  his  father's  face. 

"Oh  no,  papa!"  he  cried,  "not  hang 
them ;  hang  on  to  them." 

After  Lincoln's  assassination  Mrs  Lin- 
coln and  Tad  lived  abroad  for  several 
years  the  latter  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Zurich,  bwitzerland.  It  was  not  long  after 
he  returned  to  this  country,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  that  the  sad  news  of 
nis  death  from  fever  was  published 

Robert  Lincoln,  the  oldest  of  the  four 
sons,  IS  still  living,  in  Washington,  D  C 
He  has  held  many  responsible  positions. 
He  was  Secretary  of  War  under  Garfield's 
administration,  and  his  promptness  and 
zeal  during  the  Ohio  River  floods  of  1884 
saved  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  he 
should  be  present  at  the  death  of  the  two 
assassinated  Presidents,  Lincoln  and  Gar- 

Under  President  Harrison  Robert  Lin- 
coln   was    made    ambassador    to    England 

f^  ^*  't  ^''^  ^^  '^^'^^  ™»i"e  popular  with 
the  English  people  for  his  courtly  man- 
(  ners  as  well  as  ability  than  because  he  was 
the  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1887  he 
presented  the  old  home  at  Springfield, 
where  Lincoln  lived  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  memorials  is  to  be  perpetually 
maintained  there. 

.,  ^?>*'!,^^^-^  ^''-  Liiieoln  was  president  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company,  the  Chicago  Telephone  Com- 
pany, and  the  Continental,  Commercial 
National,  and  other  banks.  All  this  in 
spite  of  his  seventy-six  years. 

Robert  Lincoln  has  a  wholesome  pride 
as  to  trading  on  his  father's  name.  He 
does  not  want  to  pose  as  the  son  of  the 
great  Lincoln,  so  eludes  reporters  and  re- 
fuses interviews.  In  Chicago,  where  the 
family  lived  for  many  years,  while  the 
grandchildren  of  Marshall  Field  were  well 
known  and  their  doings  faithfully  recorded 
in  the  daily  papers,  one  scarcely  ever  heard 
of  the  three  grandchildren  of  Robert  Lin- 
coln, although  they  are  the  last  lineal 
descendants  of  the  martyred  President. 

In   his  modesty,    truthfulness,   and  high 
Ideals,    even   in   commercial   life,    this   son 
iias  been  a  living  exponent  of  his  father's 
character. 
Toledo,  O. 
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Sons  of  Presidents  W^ho  Have  Made 

tke  XVliite  House  Their  Playground 

Lincoln's    "Tad,"    Garfield's   Two    Sons   and    Roosevelt's    Boys    Showed    by 
Their  Numerous  Pranks  They  Were  "Reg'iar  Fellers." 


A  NOTICEABLE  change  in  the 
atmosphere  at  the  White  House 
and  about  the  grounds  is 
expected  when  the  Coolidge 
family  moves  In.  President  Harding 
had  no  sons,  nor  did  President  Wilson, 
to  recall  the  days  when  the  corridors 
and  great  halls  echoed  to  the  voices  of 
the  Roosevelt  youngsters. 

Of  course,  John  Coolidge,  who  is  17 
»ears  old,  and  Calvin,  jr.,  15,  are  almost 
grown  up  now  and  will  be  away  part  of 
the  time  attending  school  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa. 

Boys  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
were  the  Roosevelt  children.  As  they 
themselves  would  have  insisted,  they 
were  "reg'iar  fellers,"  even  though  their 
father  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  Theodore,  Kermit,  Archie  and 
Quentin — oh,  yes,  there  was  Ethel,  too — 
all  were  brought  up  no  differently  from 
the  children  of  other  well  regulated 
families.  And  as  it  often  happens  "in 
the  best  of  regulated  families" — the 
Roosevelt  youngsters  had  propensities 
for  getting  Into  mischief. 

A   PR.\NK   OF   ARCHIE. 

Archie  it  was,  for  example,  who  cre- 
ated much  consternation  among  the 
White  House  attendants  by  the  sudden 
flashing  off  and  on  of  the  electric  lights 
at  one  of  the  formal  dinners.  Investi- 
gation disclosed  the  inquisitive  Archie 
experimenting  with  the  electric  elevator 
and  pulling  the  wrong  switch. 

On  another  occasion  a  dignified  and 
elaborate  ceremony  of  presenting  the 
British  ambassador  in  full  uniform  to 
the  President  was  interrupted  tempo- 
rarily by  a  volley  of  snowballs  thrown 
by  Archie.  Once  when  measles  brolce 
up  the  routine  of  Archie's  life  he  in- 
sisted on  having  his  pony  brought  up 
the  elevator  to  his  room.     It  was  done. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  his  "Letters  to 
His  Children,"  relates  some  of  the  White 
House  escapades.  This  passage  Is  taken 
from  a  letter  dated  March  19,  1906: 

"One  night  I  came  upstairs  and 
found  Quentin  playing  the  pianola  as 
hard  as  he  could,  while  Archie  would 
suddenly  start  from  the  end  of  the  hall 
where  the  pianola  was  and,  accom- 
panied by  both  the  dogs,  race  as  hard 
as  he  could  the  whole  length  of  the 
White  House  clean  to  the  other  end  of 
the  hall  and  then  tear  back  again.  An- 
other evening  as  I  came  upstairs  I 
found  Archie  and  Quentin  having  a 
great  play,  chuckling  with  laughter, 
Archie  driving  Quentin  by  his  suspend- 
ers, which  were  fixed  to  the  end  of-  a 
pair  of  woolen  reins.  Then  they  would 
ambush  me  and  we  would  have  a  vig- 
orous pillow  fight.     ♦     *     *" 

R00SE\'ELT    REBUKES    B0T3. 

Another  letter  of  April  11,  1908,  tells 
of  a  "roughhouse"  within  the  sanctified 
portals  of  the  White  House: 

"I  have  just  had  to  give  Quentin  and 
three  of  his  associates  a  dressing  down — 
one  of  the  three  being  Charlie  Taft. 
Yesterday  afternoon  was  rainy,  and  four 
of  them  played  five  hours  inside  the 
White  House.  They  were  very  boister- 
ous and  were  all  the  time  on  the  verge 
of  mischief,  and  finally  they  made  spit- 
balls  and  deliberately  put  them  on  the 


after  dinner,  and  then  pulled  Quentin 
out  of  bed  and  had  him  take  them  all 
off  the  portraits,  and  this  morning  re- 
quired him  to  bring  in  the  three  other 
culprits  before  me.  I  explained  to  them 
that  they  had  acted  like  boors;  that 
It  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  have 
behaved  so  in  any  gentleman's  house; 
that  Quentin  coujd  have  no  friend  to  see 
him,  and  the  three  could  not  come  in 
side  the  White  House  until  I  felt  a 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  serve  as 
punishment.  They  were  four  very  sheep 
ish  small  boys  when  I  got  through  witi. 
them."  ! 

The  White  House,  during  the  Roose-. 
velt  regime,  sheltered  a  respectable-j 
sized  menagerie:  cats,  dogs,  rabbits,, 
guinea-pigs  and  full  grown  pigs,  lizards, 
snakes,  ponies,  and  even  a  mongoose.! 
Quentin  brought  home  one  day  threa 
live  snakes  and  the  nerves  of  the  women! 
tourists  and  the  dignified  representa-j 
fives  suffered  in  consequence.     The  boy 

was  inseparable  from  his  pets  from  th( 
day  of  their  capture— not  the  fault  ol 
t'le  much-handled  snakes,  however,  foi 
they  attempted  frequently  to  escape.  One 
of  them  was  lost  for  almost  a  week  ir 
the  house. 

One  hot  summer  night  at  the  White 
House  table  a  guest  told  of  a  prank  tht 
little  Garfield  boys  had  once  played  or 
such  a  night.  The  Garfield  youngsters 
he  said,  had  slipped  out  secretly  ana 
gone  swimming  in  the  big  fountain  be 
hind  the  White  House.  The  young 
Roosevelts  listened  intently.  The  nexl 
morning  the  servants  discovered  we' 
pajamas  all  about  the  nursery. 

But  the  Roosevelt  children  were  not 
the  only  ones  who    ever    lived    in    the 


White  House  who  slid  down  highly  pol- 
ished banisters  or  stomped  across  the 
flower  beds  on  stilts  to  the  vexation  of 
the  White  House  gardeners. 

THE  CAliFIIiLD  BOYS. 

President  Garfield  had  two  sons, 
James  and  Harry,  who  were  fond  of  sky-J 
larking  in  their  bedroom,  wrestling  and 
vaulting  over  the  furniture  when  they 
were  supposed  to  have  retired.  One 
night,  as  the  President  was  reading  in 
his  libary,  he  heard  noises  coming  from 
his    sons'    room.     He    investigated    and 

found  the  two  boys  turning  handsprings 
over  the  bed.     They  repeated  their  feat 
and   then    dared   their   father    to   do   the 
same.    The  President  surprised  them  by, 
-omplying.  i 

Tad  Lincoln— "Tadpole,"  as  his  father  i 
nicknamed  him— made  merry  the  life  of, 
the  presidential  mansion  during  Its  occu-, 
pancy  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  Willie,  his 
■  brother,  had  died  in  February,  1SG2,  and 
Robert,  the  oldest,  was  away  at  school, 
so  the  President  made  "Tadpole"  almost 
a  constant  companion.  The  degree  of 
liberty  enjoyed  by  the  lad  was  almost 
scandalous,  some  staid  Washingtonlana 
thought. 

A  box  of  tools  was  given  him,  so  he 
proceeded  to  make  Immediate  use  of 
them,   not  only   In  the  stables  and   the 


kitchen,  but  also  in  the  finest  rooms  oi 
the  White  House.  The  big  table  in  the 
cabinet  room  made  an  excellent  work 
bench.  Before  his  experiments  In  car- 
pentry could  be  carried  further,  the 
tools  disappeared  mysteriously.  Diligent 
inquiry  by  Tad  failed  to  find  anyone 
who  knew  what  had  become  of  the  tools. 

One  day  shortly  before  Christmas  the 
boy  took  a  fancy  to  a  turkey  which  had 
been  marked  for  execution  and  inter- 
rupted a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  to  ob- 
tain a  reprieve  tor  its  life. 
"  Whenever  President  Lincoln  had  a 
few  minutes  to  spare  he  would  play  with 
Tad.  Up  and  down  the  corridors  of  the 
White  House  they  would  romp,  playing 
horse  or  hide-and-seek,  or  blind  man's 
buff.  Tad  was  intolerant  of  tutors.  But 
his  father  didn't  apply  the  rod;  he'  just 
remarked:  "The  boy  might  as  well  run 
for  a  while — there'd  be  time  enough  for 
him  to  sober  up  and  get  sedate  in  the 
future." 

"tad"      was     TEXDEItrHEAUl-ED. 

The  lively  lad  was  also  tender-hearted. 
Petitioners  found  out  this  trait  and  tried 
to  get  at  the  President  through  him. 
Sometimes  he  took  them  by  the  hand 
and  dragRed  them  forthwith  into  his 
father's  presence.  One  poor  woman  came  i 
tu  the  White  House  to  get  her  husband 
out  of  prison.  Tad  found  her  in  the  cor- 
ridor and  rushed  to  his  father  with  her 
story.  Ha  came  back  with  a  promise  of 
help.  The  woman  blessed  him  and  cried, 
and  "Tadpole"  cried. 

Like  the  other  boys  of  the  Civil  War 
period.  Tad  had  the  military  fever.  The 
secretary  of  war  commissioned  him  a 
lieutenant — the  youngest  of  the  United 
States  volunteers.  Twenty-five  guns 
were  sent  over  from  the  arsenal  to  the  , 
White  House  and  the  boy  set  up  his 
headquarters  in  the  basement.  At  once 
he  proceeded  to  draft  recruits  from  tho 
gardeners  and  servants  about  the  place 
to  form  a  company.  He  not  only  drilled 
them  and  marched  them  about  th'i 
grounds' and  through  the  halls  of  the 
house,  but  he  kept  them  on  guard  duty 
one  night.  Either  mutiny  or  the  com- 
mander-in-chief interfered  with  his  pro1- 
ect,  for  that  was  the  only  night  of  guard 
duty  by  his  company. 

On  another  occasion  when  some  worn- 
fin  from  Boston  were  visiting  the  Whire  | 
Hou-so,  rrrp -HT(itv;].>'"sirf'TiTe  of  (lit;  mansidn 
was  rudely  shattered  by  the  banging  of 
a  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  main  corri- 
dor to  the  East  room.  Down  the  corri- 
dor and  through  the  hall  charged  "Tad- 
pole," yelling,  snapping  a  long  whip 
and  driving  a  pair  of  goats,  hitched  tan- 
dem to  a  kitchen  chair.  After  a  tui-n 
about  the  great  East  room  he  drove 
through  the  vestibule  and  down  th.;. 
front  steps  of  the  White  House. 

Such  have  been  the  boys  who  have 
lived  in  the  White  House,  real  American 
"kids,"  unaffected  and  full  of  fun.  Tliat 
their  fathers  were  occupying  the  presi- 
dential mansion  didn't  interfere  wila 
their  plans  of  living  as  did  other  lads. 

Nor  were  their  fathers  too  busy  with 
affairs  of  state  to  drop  their  worries  for 
the  moment  and  join  in  the  pranks  t.f 
their  sons. 


SONS  OF^HltE  HOUSE  ^^ 
ARE  ALSO  THE  NATION'S 

Lincoln  Bereaved  Like  President  Coolidge— Intense  Popur 
lar  Interest  in  Children  of  the  Executive  Mansion- 
Tad  Lincoln,  Mischief  Maker  /^£/ 


THE  sheer  tragedy  of  the  swift 
death  of  Calvin  CooUdge  Jr. 
stirred  the  feelings  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  aa  nothing  that  has 
happened  since  the  loss  Abraham 
Lincoln  sustained  at  the  outset  of  his 
Administration.  The  children  of  the 
White  House,  in  a  peculiarly  intimate 
sense,  have  always  been  the  children  of 
the  nation  and  the  popular  affection 
has  been  lavished  upon  them.  The  tall, 
slight  figure  of  President  Coolidge's  sec- 
ond son  had  been  a  familiar  sight  since 
tlie  day  another  White  House  tragedy 
lifted  his  father  into  the  Presidency.  The 
child  of  a  President  -who  had  stern 
enough  stuff  to  continue  to  work  on  a 

farm  after  his  ramiiy  naa  oecome  tuc 
most  exaltoil  in  the  nation  presented  a 
stimulating  spectacle.  The  country  was.i 
gtucr  to  know  such  a  boy,  and  ao  when"! 
sudden  disease  .struclt  him  down  his 
fight  against  tlie  enveloping  infection 
was  watched  with  sympathy  and  anxiety 
througiiout  the  nation,  and  when  at  last 
he  succumbed,  the  loss  whlcli  his  par- 
ents suffered  was  also  that  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

So    was    it    also    with    President     Lin- 
coln.    Willie  Lincoln,   a  boy  of  11  years 
—William    Wallace    was    the    name    be- 
stowed upon   him  at  birth— was  the  vic- 
tim of  one  of  the  diseases  of  childhood. 
For  several   days   prior   to   lii.s   death   on 
Feb.   20,    iS&2.   Willie   and   Thaddeus  lay 
ill.     During  the  entire  period  of  his  per- 
sonal    anxiety     President    Lincoln     was 
engrossed    in    the    McClellan    campaign. 
He    was    passionately    attached    to    his  | 
three   sons,    and   yet   so  Irresistible   was  ! 
the  demand  of  his  office  that  the  news-  | 
papers    reported    him    working    eighteen  ' 
hours    and    more    daily    even    while    af- 
i  fliction   was   hard   upon  him. 

Robert  Lincoln,  tlie  eldest  son  of  the 
Emancipator,  and  the  only  one  to  reach 
maturity,  was  a  student  at  Harvard 
until  he  entered  the  Union  Army  and 
30-  Thaddeus,  the  "Tad"  of  hiatoi-y,  be- 
came the  solace  of  his  father  and  the 
I  centre  and  source  of  most  of  the  hap- 
piness to  be  found  In  the  "White  House 
during  those  four  years  of  national  sac- 
rifice  and  personal  Buffering.  "Tad" 
Is  remembered  aa  the  perfect  type  of 
the  American  boy,  mischievous,  gay 
scornful  of  the  dignity  of  his  elders 
and  passionately  attached  to  his  father, 
whom  he  always  called  "Papa  Day." 

Often    Invaded    the    Cabinet. 

Many  are  the  stories  clustered  about 
this  little  boy  of  9  who  romped  through 
the  White  House,  playing  his  games 
and  accomplishing  destruction  so  In- 
separable from  healthy  Infancy  while 
the  great  national  struggle  was  being 
fought  to  a  finisli.  Cabinet  meetings 
meant  nothing  to  the  lad  and  more  than 
once  tlic  sombre  dignity  of  Seward, 
Chase,  Stanton  and  Gideon  Wells  was 
ippalled  as  a  breathless  lad  broke  in 
upon  a  solemn  council  of  war. 
On   one   solemn   occasion   the  delibera- 


tions   of    the    Cabinet    were    Interrupted 
by   the   sound   of  taps,   beaten  rhythmic- 
ally in  the  telegraphic  code,  outside  the  i 
closed   door.     Every   one   looked   expect-  ' 
I  ant,    and   then   the   President  expressed' 
I  his  Bumilse  that  the  noise  might  have 
com^  from   Tad.     He   exjJlalned    x    his 
not  too  patient  counselors   that  he  had 
promised   to    respond   to   such   a   signal 
If  the  boy  would  agree  not  to  break  in 
unannounced    upon   a   Cabinet   meeting 
So  Tad  came  In. 

-A-a  F.  Laurlston  BuUard  recounts 
the  story  In  -Tad  and  His  FaUier,"  the 
ad  wanted  to  know  if  the  Wh^e  House 
kitchen  was  the  possession  of  the  Lin- 
coln family.  On  being  assured  that  his 
rather  had  a  certain  temporary  Interest 
in  the  provender,  there  assembled,  he 
asked  why  he  was  not  permitted  to  feed 
a  gang  of  little  boys  who  professed  to 
be  hungry.  The  Cabinet  debated  the 
que.<=tion  of  food  supply  and  finally  de- 
cided that  Tad  and  his  gang  might  have 
what  they  craved. 

Secretary  Stanton  waa  so  much  Im- 
pressed with  the  lad  that  on  the  spot  be 
oi.ui^a  tu  oescow  a  commissiou- la  the 
army  upon  him  and  in  due  time  Lleuten. 
,  ant  Thomas  Thaddeus  Lincoln,  aged  0 
was  authorized  to  make  soldiers  of  his 
playmates. 

Soldiers    of    the    White  House. 

The  boy  was  equal  to  the  test  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War 
one  of  the  sights  of  Washington  waa 
afforded  by  the  little  company  of  chil- 
dren being  drilled  about  tha  White 
House  grounds  by  President  Lincoln's 
son. 

If  he  had  not  afforded  light  relief  to 
i  the  devouring  gloom  of  four  years  of 
civil  war,  Tad  would  doubtless  have 
I  been  considered  a  spoiled  boy.  Hia 
'father,  v.ho  never  Ceased  to  grieve  over 
the  loss  of  Willie,  indulged  the  whims 
oi;  his  youngest  with  a  patience  easy 
to  understand. 

On  one  occasion  the  President  went  to 
the    War    Department    to    communicate 
by    telegraph    with    a    distant    Governor 
on  some  matter  of  high  importance.    He 
took    Tad   alon^.    After   a   time'  the   boy 
was  wearied  with  waiting  and  soon  his 
fmgers    were    dipped    into    the    inkwells 
Then    the   idea  of   smearing   the  marble 
tops  of  the  telegraph  desks  appeared   to 
be    diverting    and    he    obeyed    that    im- 
pulse.   An    outraged    telegrapher    picked 
up    the    child    and    carried    him    to    the 
Commander-in-Chief,   possibly  expecting 
the    InfllcUon   of    the   punishment   which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  due.  The  President 
however,    merely   folded   the   boy   up   in 
his  arms  and  walked  away  with  the  re- 
mark,  -1  don't   think   they  arc   treating 
you  right  here.  Tad;  we  had  better  go 
away." 

The  story  may  be  apoehryphal  and 
still  history  duly  records  the  assertion 
that  a  delegation  of  grand  ladles  from 
Boston    who    were    visiting    the    White 


ilouse  were  quite  overwhelmed  by  an- 
other of  Tad's  exploits.  As  these 
.  visitors  passed  through  the  East  Koom 
j  they  were  startled  by  the  noise  of  a 
j  commotion  caused  by  the  boy's  efforts 
I  to  hJtQb  w  pair  of  goata   to   a  kitchen 


I  chair.    He    had    succeeded    in   attaching 
hia  team  to  the  chair,  but  he  could  not 

drlVe  them. 

What    starUed    the     ladies     was     the 
atanipede   of  the   goats   down   the  wide 

fh     IT     /^^  '^'"^'^   "°"^«   ^"-i   through 
the  East  Room  to  the  lawn  beyond 

Other  escapades  were  attributed  to  the 
lad,  and  once  he  wm  accused  of  driving 
nails  Into  the  mahogany  table  used  by 
Secretary  Hay.     But  his  father  forgave 
everything    and    took    pure    delight    in 
playing    with    the    little    boy.      it   is    re 
lated   that  Tad.    like  other  normal   chil- 
dren,    was    enormously    entertained     by 
turning    over    the"  leaves    of    new    books 
and  examining  any  picture  to  be  found 
Every   evening  President  Lincoln   would 
settle    down    beside    the    lad    and    open 
bundles    of    books    and    reports    and    go 
tio'n"^'*    **'^"'    '°r'''°    '=^"'^'3    delecta- 
As    there    has    never     been      another 
President  who  bore  quite  the  same  bur- 
dens   as    Lincoln,    so    no    other    White 
House  children  have  ever  occupied  quite 
the  same  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
general    public.     The    children    of    most 
^  the    men    who    have     occupied      the 
White    House    have    been    adult    before 
their   sires    were   elected    to   high    office 
To    this     rule,    and     to     many     others.' 
Colonel    Roosevelt    was    a    conspicuous 
exception. 

The  RooteTelt   ChUdren. 

President  Roosevelt  was  the  first 
Chief  Executive  after  Lincoln  who  pub- 
licly advertised  his  fondnesa  for  play 
and  for  games  and.  in  consequence.  It 
waa  natural  that  his  young  children, 
participating  In  the  diversions  of  then- 
father,  should  come  to  public  notice 
The  Roosevelt  children,  moreover  wei-e 
no  more  respecters  of  persons  than  was 
young  Tad  LJncoln. 

The  President,  mighty  hunter  that  he 
was,  is  stlU_  said  to  have  entertalnnd 
a    natural    antipathy    toward    the    brll- 


Uantly  colored  Latin-American  bird,  the 
cockatoo,  which  happened  to  be  th>i  pet 
of  one  of  his  boys.  On  a  great  day  a 
luncheon  party  was  gathered  la  the 
White  House  and  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  as  well  as  a  few  InfluonUal 
Senators,  were  seated  at  the  tablo. 

Suddenly  one  of  tlie  younger  boys 
rushed  at  his  fatlier  bearing  the  cocka- 
too. "Take  it  away,  take  it  away."  the 
father  commanded  in  Uie  high  voice 
whlcli  was  so  well  known,  but  the  boy 
was  not  to  be  diverted.  "Touch  him, 
father,  he  won't  hurt  you,"  the  child 
pleaded,  to  the  vast  amusement  of  tlie 
celebrities  at  the  table. 

The     deviltries    of    the    White    House 
children    have    been    commonly   apprecl-. 
ated    for    the    same    reason    that    Tom 
Sawyer    and    Hucklebeiry    Finn     have 
long  been  national  heroes.    The^  average 
man  and  woman  delight  to  spe;  juyenUe 
exploalOM    for   whli^h. ^t^iHr-Oji.  J:j:JL^ct^ 
sponsible      In   a   way,   too,   tlie   progeny 
1  of  the  Presidents  have  enjoyed  some  of 
the    immunities    which    traditionally    be- 
long   to    princes.      Nobody    expects    the  | 
child  of  a  ruler  to   conform  to  the  con- 
ventions   of    common    imiirtals,    and    thus 
a  band  of  ruthless  young  Rooaevells  or 
a  Tad  Lincoln  and  his  gang  are  imme- 
diately welcomed  by  a   people  who  like 
to    humanize    their    Government.      The 
opportunity,    however,    has   been   seldom 
offered  the  American  people. 

George   Washington    had    no    children, 
1  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  son  of  his 
successor,    was    a   man    long   before    liia 
'-father     lived      in      the     White      House. 
i  Thomas      Jefferson's      daughters      were 
i  grown  and  married  before  he  was  Presi- 
de"nt.   and   one   of  them,   Mary,   acted   as 
hostess   for'  her   father,   while  her   elder 
sister,  Martha,   visited  the  White  House 
with     lier    children.      Neither    Madison, 
Monroe,    John    Quincy   Adams,    nor   An- 
drew Jackson  had  young  children  In  the 
White    House.      In    fact,    not   until   Lin- 
coln  did   the  children   of   the  Preaiderfta 
become  notable  as  children. 

Hayes's  Son  His  Secretary. 
President  Hayes  had  a  large  family 
and  two  of  his  children,  Fanny  and 
Scott,  were  infants  when  tl^e  family 
moved  to  the  White  House.  In  the  case 
of  Hayes,  however,  the  eldest  son,  Webb, 
who  was  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, attracted  the  greater  attention  be- 
cause of  his  service  as  one  of  his  father'* 
secretaries.  At  the  time  the  office  of 
private  secretary  to  the  President  lacked 
some  of  the  dignity  which  it  has  more 
recently  attained  and  President  Hayefl 
had  appointed  to  this  difficult  post  an 
old  friend  who  was  commended  more 
by  his  need  for  employment  than  by  his 
fitness  for  the  responsibility.  In  the 
emergency  Webb  Hayes  assumed  duties 
which  might  naturally  have  been  carried 
by  a  private  secretary  and  was  highly 
useful  to  his  fathei-.        • 

Grover  Cleveland's  d.iiigl-iter  Ruth, 
the  White  House  baby,  was  famous  for 
first  having   seen^the  ligivt  in  such,  an 


fants  In  arms  are  of  necessity  knowx 
chiefly  to  their  parents  ^nd  nuraefl,  and 
in  consequence  It  happened  that  extreme 
youth  deprived  the  Cleveland  children  of 
a  fame  which  might  have  been  theirs  a 
few  years   later. 

President  CooUdge  upon  his  acceaaion 
to  the  Clilef  Magistracy  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  public  attention  which  is 
lavished  upon  the  children  of  Presidents 
and,  desiring  a  normal  development  for 
his  own  sons,  asked  newspapers  not  to 
make  news  of  them.  Young  Calvin  Jr. 
was  quietly  onipIo>ed  last  Summer  on 
a  farm;  worlving  as  simply  as  though  he 
were  merely  the  son  of  a  lawytr  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  not  the  child 
of  the  President   of  the  United  .States. 

In  a  tinit',  liowever,  when  tlie  children 
of  the   more   privileged   members   of   the 
community    are    conunonly    spared    all 
personal  effort  to  earn  money  and  when 
I  the   pur.suit   of    pleasure   is    the    hardest 
work    imdcrtaken,    the    public    accepted 
I  with    genuine    deliglit    the    picture    of    a 
!  fine  youth  toiling  as  had  liia  father  and 
,  his    grandfathers    for    generations   back. 
The   thought  of.  tlie  son   of  a' President 
working    through    his    Summer    vacation 
after  the  manner  of  the  children  of  thone 
who  are  moved   by  neces.sity  was  stim- 
ulating,   and    in    their   own    fashion    the 
Coolldge  boys  appealed   to   the  public. 

The  sympathy  of  the  nation  goes  «et 
in  full  measure  to  the  Precident  and 
Mrs.  Cooliiige.  Ttiis  was  shown  by  the 
instant  response  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  Assembled  to  select 
a  candidate  who  might  displace  Presi- 
dent Coolldge.  the  delegates  were  moved 
by  a  sympathy  no  less  swift  and  sure 
than  that  which  would  have  been  felt 
and  expressed  by  the  President's  own 
adherents.  A  tragedy  such  as  that 
awakens  universal  feelings,  and  all  who 
have  fflter  known  and  loved  children 
share  in  tlie  sufferings  of  thoae  who 
have  been  bereaved. 


THE     LINCOLN     CHILDREN 
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Rithert,  rUetl  son.  born  l!t',.l,  IliUir,  lliird  ton,  born  ISSO.  "Tad."     clirislrnrd     Tliomi 

dtrd   in   lS2e   atltr   a   dislin-  died  IS61  undrr  lieiirlrrnding  horn    1S53.    died    in    1S71 

gnished  career.  ciraiiiitlances.  Chicago. 
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Historians  say  l/ial  iriltic  Lincoln  used  litis  letter  sheet  to  carry  around  a  chocolate 

drot.  ■which  ni:hen  'warmed  by  his  little  hands  "ran"  and  resulted  in  the  stains  sho'wn 

o;z  the  sheet. 


Irobably   the   only   time   Lin.oln   ever  signed  a   purely   personal  note  vtilh   his  full 

ait'cn  name.     The  text  is  in  Nitolai's  handwritina,  and  the  full  signature  icas  the 

one   used   i«;   all   official   documents.     Probably  Lincoln   signed   it   icith   a    hatch   ol 

official  documents  placed  before  him  by  the  secretary. 
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The  Bulletin  Committee 
gratefully  acknowledges 
the  generous  co-operation 
of  Olii'er  R.  Barrett.  Club 
Member,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reproduce  here 
these  very  interesting 
items  from  his  collection 
of  Lincolniana. 
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4,  Excerpt  Irom   letter 

dated    Dec.    2d,    JS60, 

written  by  Robert  while  a 

sludeul     at     Phillips     Exeter 

Academy. 
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Card  ^.ritten  by  Lincoln  the  day  Let 
surrendered,  bearing  the  initials  of  Ed- 
win .M.  Stanton,  showing  the  official 
procedure  necessary  to  obtain  flags  for 
the  President's  son. 


Note     how     Lincoln's     direct     request, 

"Tad  wants   some   flags,"  becomes   in 

official    verbiage   "four   flags    for   the 

President's  house." 
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Lincoln  an  Idol 
Of  AH  Children, 
Says  Neighbor 

Woman  Tells  How  He  Led 
Many  to  Circus  When  She 
Was  a  Girl  in  Springfield 


tact 


in     Gifts     Recalled 


Wife's  Prophecy  of  Election 
to      Presidency      Related 


Special  Correspondence 
VANDALIA,  111..  Feb.  4.— Lincoln's, 
last  surviving  neighbor  of  the  time  of 
his  residence  In  Springfield  Is  Mrs. 
Olivia  Whlteman,  of  this  city.  As  a 
gUi,  she  was  Olivia  Leidlg,  an  orphan, 
who  went  to  Springfield,  when  her  pa- 
rents died  In  Vandalia.  to  make  her 
home  with  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Julia  Ann 
Spriggs,  who  lived  next  door  to  the 
Lincolns. 

Of  the  many  pictures  which  Mrs. 
Whlteman  recalls  concerning  the  tin- 
coin  household,  the  most  vivid  Is  that 
I  of  the  great  emancipator  carrying  a 
small  child,  his  free  hand  guiding  anr 
other  and  a  troop  of  happy  youngsters 
following  closely,  with  a  circus  as  their 
objective.  She  was  privileged  to  be 
one  of  this  little  group,  and  due  to  the 
generosity  and  conslderateness  of  Lin- 
coln toward  children,  .she  regards  the 
period  of  her  association  with  the 
Lincolns  as  the  happiest  of  her  life. 

Tad  a  Favorite  of  .Neighbors 

In  both  hou.seholdis,  Olivia  was  a 
favorite,  and.  Tad,  the  Irrepressible, 
harum-scarum,  son  of  the  Lincolns, 
passed  much  of  his  time  In  the  Spriggs 
home.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  fearing  that  the 
mischievous  boy  would  make  himself 
unwelcome  by  his  pranks,  would  dele- 
gate her  husband  to  go  over  and  bring 
him  home.  Entering  by  a  rear  door, 
Lincoln  would  solemly  ask,  "Where  is 
that  bad  boy?"  Mrs.  Spriggs  would  de- 
fend the  lad,  replying:  "I  do  not  think 
that  he  is  so  very  bad.  You  are  surely 
mistaken,   Mr.   Lincoln." 

Then  Lincoln  would  hedge  a  bit,  as 
Mrs.  Whlteman  recalls.  "Perhaps  you 
are  right,  Mrs.  Spriggs.  Tad's  really 
not  very  bad,  but  I  don't  want  him  to 
1  become  unwelcome  over  here  and  I 
'want  to  keep  track  of  his  whereabout?." 
Mrs.  Spriggs  would  then  indicate  by 
a  nod  the  hiding  place  of  the  boy,  usu- 
ally under  a  bed,  and  Lincoln  would 
laboriously  get  down  upon  his  knees 
and  drag  his  son  from  his  retreat.  All 
enjoyed  the  scene,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  repeated  many  times,  and  Tad 
would  be  carried  home  in  triumph, 
high  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  tall 
parent. 

Limoin  Idol  of  Children 

It  was  on  circus  day,  Mrs.  White- 
man  recalls,  that  Lincoln  really  became 
a  king  for  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood.    It  was  his  delight  to  seek  out 


the  boy^  and  gUla  whose  parent*  were 
in  reduced  circumstances  and  who 
I  were  unable  to  purchase  tickets.  With 
I  his  own  children  and  a  crowd  from  the 
neighbors,  Lincoln  would  start  out  for 
the  white  tents.  He  would  hold  up  the 
smaller  children  so  that  they  could 
get  a  good  view  of  the  animal^  and 
other  attractions.  Lincoln  was  always 
lender  and  considerate  and  was  fairly 
Idolized  by  all  the  children,  Mrs.  White- 
man  recalls. 

When  he  purchased  his  winter  sup* 
ply  of  firewood,  Lincoln  would  always 
order  a  load  left  at  the  Spriggs  door. 
"Had  more  than  we  needed,  so  we  «ent 
it  over,"  was  his  explanation.  In  the 
summer,  on  days  of  extreme  heat,  he 
would  carry  over  a  pijece  of  ice,  know- 
ing that  the  Spriggs  could  not  afford 
such  a  luxury.  "Had  more  than  we 
could  use,  and,  rather  than  see  it  melt, 
brought  a  small  bit  over,"  he  would 
say.  It  was  the  same  deceit.  Mrs. 
Spriggs  and  the  children  fully  under- 
stood and  all  were  deeply  grateful  for 
his  never-failing  kindness  and  thought- 
fulness. 

It  was  thus  that  Mrs.  Whlteman 
came  to  know  and  love  the  martyred 
President,  not  as  so  many  others  have 
laid  claim  to  the  honor  through  the 
shallow  contacts  of  political  associa- 
tion, the  practice  of  his  profession,  or 
in  grasping  his  hand  during  a  Presi- 
dential campaign,  but  in  a  pre-war  set- 
ting and  with  those  Intimate  bonds 
that  could  be  found  only  by  neighborly 
contacts. 

.Vcconipanied  Witt  to  Church 

Although  not  a  member,  Lincoln  ac- 
companied his  wife  to  the  Presbyterian. 
Church.  He  gave  as  his  reason  for  not 
joining  that  "he  did  not  want  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  some  one  el«e." 

Mrs.  Whlteman  heard  the  brilliant 
young  attorney  relate  many  stories, 
always  told  at  the  right  time  to  illus- 
trate a  point.  He  was  rather  clumsy  at 
dfincing,  and  persistently  refused  to 
take  any  instruction  in  the  art,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
who  was  fond  of  society.  Of  the  latter, 
Mrs.  Whlteman  says:  "Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
always  kind  to  her  children,  although 
she  was  prone  to  excitability  and  rather  . 
Impulsive,  saying  many  things  that 
were  sharp  and  catistlc,  and  which  she 
afterward  usually  regretted.  She  was 
extremely  ambitious  and  very  proud  of 
her   sons.  , 

"Slie  was  likewise  a  prophete.ss,  ag 
she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her  be- 
lief that  her  gifted  hu.sband  would 
.■-ome  day  be  President.  At  social  func- 
tions she  would  talk  confidently  of 
his  future,  predicting  his  nomination 
and  election.  Lincoln  always  objected 
iq  this,  however.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a 
beautiful  and  cultured  woman,  always 
well  dressed  and  possessing  a  sparkling 
wit.  She  wag  always  a  conspicuous 
figure  and  Lincoln  was  very  proud  of 
her." 

When  the  Lincolns  left  Springfield 
for  Washington,  not  to  return,  there 
was  a  void  In  the  Spriggs  household. 
The  sanguinary  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln  and  hla 
burial  at  Springfield,  all  made  a  vivid 
Impression  upon  Mrs.  Whiteman's 
mind,  but  her  memory  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  days  when  she  was  treated  as 
one  of  the  family  of  her  distinguished 
neiehbor. 


Knew  Emancipator  Before  His  Election  to  Presidency 
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Mrs,  W  hilenuin  who  lo-day  reriilU  kindness  of  the 
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vxri^ii.  iL^xu  ty  niiji.  House  Is  to  Resound 
To  THE  Prattle  of  Childish  Voices 


L 


Peggy  Ann,  Herbert  III,  and  Baby  Joan,  Grandchildren  of  the  President,  Join  the 
Company  of  Youngsters  Who  Through  Many  Administrations  Have  Glad- 
dened the  Executive  Mansion — Memories  and  Traditions  of  Tad  Lincoln, 
Short-Lived  Son  of  the  Civil  War  Executive,  Still  Hover  About  the  Famous 
Building. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
big  white  mansion  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue  in  Washington  which  has  wit- 
nessed so  many  solemn  and  historic 
events  will  echo  this  winter  to  the  srund  of 
toddling  feet  and  baby  laughter.  The  three 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  jr., 
were  delightedly  welcomed  guests  at  tht  White 
House  the  other  day  and  President  Hoover 
will  be  able  to  play  the  highly  congenial  role 
of  grandfather,  R.  L.  Duffus  writes  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

Peggy  Ann,  who  will  be  5  in  March;  Herbert 
III,  who  was  3  in  November,  and  Joan,  who 
will  celebrate  her  first  anniversary  next  April, 
will  do  theii-  small  but  effective  parts  in  tak- 
ing their  grandfather's  mind  away  from  a 
wearing  preoccupation  with  affairs  of  state. 
They  join  that  happy— yet,  in  the  distance  of 

the  years,  somehow  deeply  touching— little 
company  of  children  who  have  wandered 
through  the  great  rooms  of  the  executive 
mansion,  romped  upon  the  lawns  and  have 
seen  the  great  and  near-great  in  their  inti- 
mate and  tender  aspects. 

If  four  walls  could  imprison  the  wraiths  of 
those  who  have  been  happy  within  them, 
Peggy  Ann's  big  blue  eyes  and  little  Her- 
bert's hazel  ones  would  have  found  many  play- 
mates when  the  two  children  went  forth  on 
their  first  tour  of  inspection.  There  would  be 
little  Rachel  Jackson,  daughter  of  Andrew 
Jackson's  adopted  son,  named  after  the  dead 
wife  whom  the  hard  old  man  had  so  fiercely 
loved,  and  Mary  Donelson,  another  grandchild, 
whom  he  called  "the  Sunshine  of  the  White 
House"  and  who  addressed  him  as  "Uncle 
Jackson." 

WRAITHS   OF  THE  PAST. 

There  would  be  Jefferson's  little  grandson, 
James  Madison  Randolph,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams's  granddaughter,  Mary  Louise  Adams. 
There  would  be  Willie  Lincoln,  whose  death 
nearly  broke  his  father's  heart,  already  so 
heavily  burdened,  and  Tad  Lincoln,  whose  own 
childish  heart  broke  when  his  father  was  as- 
sassinated and  who  did  not  long  survive  him. 
There  would  be  the  three  Cleveland  children, 
Esther,  Marion  and  Ruth;  the  two  "Baby 
McKees"  of  the  Harrison  administration  and, 
of  course,  the  younger  Roosevelt  children,  of 
whom  Quentin,  the  youngest  and  gayest,  was 
later  to'  go  flying  gallantly  to  his  death  above 
the  battle  line  of  the  western  front. 

The  pleasing  feature  of  the  story  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  White  House  seems  to  be  that 
they  have  rarely  been  spoiled  by  this  circum- 
stance. They  adapted  themselves  to  it  as  they 
might  have  to  life  on  a  Western  ranch  or  in 
a  city  apartment.  They  have  been  a  natural 
and  spontaneous  group  in  an  atmosphere  where 
it  requires  something  akin  to  genius  to  be 
unaffected. 

The  first  child  to  play  in  the  White  House 
seems  to  have  been  Susanna  Adams,  grand- 
daughter of  the  elder  John  Adams,  though 
the  mansion  through  which  her  winsome  httle 
figure  flitted  is  not  the  one  We  know  today. 
She  was  3  years  old  when  John  Adams  took 
the  path  of  office.  Little  James  Madison 
Randolph  and  Mary  Louise  Adams  took  up 
the  scepter  she  laid  down. 

When  Lincoln  came  to  the  White  Hoiise  his 


eldest  son,  Robert,  was  18  years  old,  Willie 
was  10  years  old  and  Tad,  or  Thomas,  was  8. 
Lincoln  always  remained  on  easy-going  terms 
with  his  children.  After  the  election  of  1860 
Tad  and  Willie  used  to  sing  "Old  Abe  Lin- 
coln Came  Out  of  the  Wilderness,"  a  popular 
campaign  ditty  of  that  year.  "Often,"  says 
Carl  Sandburg,  "he  (Lincoln)  took  his  boy  Tad 
on  his  knees,  and  they  talked." 

Willie  Lincoln  lived  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  first  inauguration.  His  coffin 
stood  in  the  green  room,  and  it  is  said  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  never  willingly  entered  that 
room  again. 

A  HEARTBROKEN  BOY, 

When  the  news  of  Lincoln's  assassinaffon 
reached  the  White  Hou.se  little  Tad  ran  sob- 
bing to  Thomas  F.  Pendel.  the  doorkeeper, 
crying  out,  "Oh,  Tom  Pen!    Tom  Pen!   They've 

killed  papa  dead!"  Whether  his  childish ^rief 
hastened  his  own  death  can  never  be  known. 
Of  the  three  Lincoln  children  only  Robert 
lived  to  grow  up.  He  became  head  of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  and  died  at  a  ripe  old  age. 

Young  life  came  again  into  the  White  House 
with  the  advent  of  Andrew  Johnson.  The 
Johnsons  moved  in  with  six  children — Andrew 
Johnson  jr.,  then  in  his  early  teens;  three 
granddaughters  and  two  grandsons.  W.  H. 
Crook,  one  of  Lincoln's  personal  bodyguards 
and  for  many  years  a  White  House  attache, 
recalls  occasions  "when  two  or  three  or  four 
or  five  youngsters  would  come  skipping  through 
the  corridor  and  bob  into  the  office  without 
ceremony,  and  'grandpa'  was  always  glad  to 
see  them  and  to  make  much  of  them."  On 
December  29,  1868,  President  Johnson  gave  a 
"juvenile  soiree,"  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  at  the  White 
House. 

Of  President  Grant's  four  children  the  old- 
est, Frederick  Dent,  was  19  and  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  at  the  beginning  of  his  father's 
first  term.  Ulysses,  jr.,  or  Buck,  was  two  years 
younger,  and  Nellie,  who  later  became  Mrs. 
Sartoris,  was  in  her  early  teens.  The  liv- 
liest  member  of  the  juvenile  hou.schold  seems 
to  have  been  Jesse,  the  youngest  son,  who  was 
10  or  11  years  old  when  he  went  to  live  in 
the  White  House. 

The  children  of  the  White  House  under 
President  Hayes  were  Fanny  and  Scott,  who 
were  about  11  and  9  years  old,  respectively, 
when  they  first  passed  through  the  pillared 
portico  of  the  White  House.  The  Hayeses  were 
plain,  home-loving  people  and  their  domestic 
life,  with  its  family  prayers  and  hours  of 
music,  with  Mrs.  Hayes  sitting  at  the  piano 
in  the  red  room,  went  quietly  on  during  the 
four  years  of  the  President's  term. 

There  were  five  young  Garfields.  The  two 
eldest,  James  and  Harry — the  latter  now  presi- 
dent of  Williams  college — were  preparing  for 
college  during  their  White  House  stay,  which 
was  so  soon  interrupted  by  their  father's 
death.  Irvin  was  11.  The  other  Garfield  chil- 
dren were  "little  Abram,"  now  an  architect 
living  in  Cleveland,  and  Mollie. 

President  Arthur  had  only  two  children,  a 
son,  Chester  A.  Arthur  jr.,  generally  known  as 
Alan,  who  was  at  Princeton  during  most  of 
his  father's  term,  and  a  daughter,  Nellie,  "a 
pretty  girl  of  the  brunette  type,"  who  was 
just  reaching  young  womanhood. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  HIS  SON.  TAD,  DRAWN  FROM  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPH.  TAD  WHO  LIVED  ONLY 
A  «HO»¥.-TO*Hfe. AFTER  HIS  FATHER  WAS  KILLED.  WAS  NOT  THE  FIRST  WHITE  HOUSE  YOUNGSTER 
BUT  HE  WAS  ONE  OP  THE  FIRST  WHOSE  NAME  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  THE  EXECUTIVE  MANSION 
llAS    SURVIVED. 


rRENAISSANCE  OF   CHILDHOOD. 

It  remained  for  the  Clevelands  to  bring  to 
the  White  House  a  renaissance  of  childhood 
President  Cleveland,  taking  office  March  4 
1885,  was  ma,rried  to  Miss  Frances  Polsom  on 
June  2.  1886.  Ruth,  the  first  child,  was  born 
m  1891,  in  the  interval  between  Cleveland's 
two  terms.  Esther  was  born  in  the  White 
House  in  1893  and  Marion  at  Gray  Gables 
Mass.,  in  1895.  Two  sons,  Richard  F  and 
Francis  G.,  were  born  after  Mr.  Cleveland  re- 
tired from  the  presidency.  Ruth,  the  oldest 
was  only  6  years  old  when  her  parents  left 
the  White  House  for  the  last  time. 

Probably  no  one  who  remembers  the  Harri- 
son administration  can  think  of  it  without 
remembering  also  "Baby  McKee"— or,  rather 
the  two  "Baby  McKees."  The  original  "Baby 
McKee,'  named  after  his  grandfather,  was 
the  son  of  Mrs.  James  Robert  McKee  Har- 
rison's daughter.  He  was  little  less  than  2 
years  old  when  Harrison  took  office.  His  sis- 
ter Mary  was  a  year  younger.  Another  little 
gu-l  in  the  White  House  at  the  same  time  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  B 
Harrison. 


President  Harrison   and   Mrs.  Harrison   are 
.      said  to  have  been  the  first  to  set  up  a  clrisf! 
mas   tree   in   the   White  House   and  han^  it 
with  presents  for  the  youngsters.  ^ 

th^^rfth"'''"^"/'^^'*  ^"  *^^  White  House  during 
SckS  ev'hf,?''"''  administration  of  William 
h!  w  ri  Th.nn'  '^  ''o  ^  ^'"'"^y  youngsters  moved 
in  with  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Of  these  Alirp 
was  married  during  her  father's  term  to'  I«ch! 

hnLn?^''°'^^'  f^^equently  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  Ethel  celebrated 
her  coming-out  party.  Theodore  and  KermH 
j  also  were  beginning  to  feel  grown  up  and  ™re 
away  at  preparatory  school  during  much  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Archfe  and  Quen! 
tin,  however,  were  still  young  enough  to  be 
noisy  and  undignified. 

No  President  could  have  been  fonder  of  chil-      i 
dren  than  William  Howard  Taft,  though  his     i 
own  three  were  past  the  chubby  gtage  when  he 
became  Chief  executive.     Rober/ T^aft  wa?  in     ' 

W  n^f '^"^^IS^^"^  ^"'^  «^L^  Taft  was  15^ 
Just  old  enough  to  appear  atihe  inauguratii^n     i 

ball    in    1909    in    "a    white    silk   muslin    with 
touches  of  blue." 

The  White  House  had  a  real  boy  In  the 
person  of  Charles,  or  Charlie  Taft,  who  was  12 
years  old  in  the  September  after  the  inaugura- 
tion. Charlie  is  now  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
Cleveland  and  the  father  of  four  children. 

There  were  no  small  children  in  the  White 
House  during  the  Harding  and  Coolidge  ad- 
ministrations. The  pathetic  death  of  Calvin 
Coolidge,  jr.,  then  just  approaching  manhood, 
was  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  President 
Coolidge's  life.  Now,  with  the  coming  of  the 
young  Hoovers,  the  tide  of  young  life  sets  in 
again. 


^1 
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LINCOLN'S  DESCENDENTS 

Comiiilcd  hy  Hkriiicht  Wkixs   Kay,   Custodian  Linrnln'a   Tnmh 


rwobtil  Lincoln  the  oldest  son  died  at 
Manchestin-,  Vermont,  July  26,  1926,  aged 
8;'!  years,  and  is  buried  at  the  national 
cemetery  at  Arlinf^ton,  Washington.  He 
wir;s  on  Grants  staff  and  his  military  ser- 
vice entitles  him  to  burial  there.  His  only 
son,  Abraham  Lincoln  Lincoln,  11.,  who 
died  when  his  father  was  minister  to 
England  is  buried  beside  him.  Later  the 
i"ather  was  secretary  of  war. 

Piobert  Lincoln's  eldest  daughter  Mary, 
married  Charles  Isham  of  Manchester, 
Vermont.  Their  only  child,  Lincoln  Isham 
married  Telhoma  Correa.  Jessie,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Lincoln 
first  married  Robert  Beckwith  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  la.,  they  were  the  parents  of  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 

Jessie  later  married  Frank  Edward 
Johnson,  an  officer  in  the  English  army. 
After  the  death  of  her  father  she  mar- 
ried Robert  J.  Randolph  a  descendent  of 
the  famous  Randolph  family  of  Virginia. 
The  two  Beckwith  children  are:  Mary 
Beckwith  and  Robert  Todd  Beckwith  who 
married  Mrs.  Hazel  Holland  Wilson. 
They  all  live  in  the  eastern  states. 

Edwin  Baker  Lincoln's  death  was  the 
first  break  in  the  Lincoln  family.  1846- 
1850. 

The  cause  of  death  was  diphtheria  . 
—Dr.  Evans,  p.  140. 
William   Wallace  Lincoln  who   died   in 
the  White  House,  was  born  1850  and  died 
1S62. 

Dr.  Evans  says  that  death  was  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  acute  malerial  in- 
fection.  Page  140. 

Thomas  "Tad"  Lincoln  died  after  the 
assassination  of  his  father.  He  was  born 
185;]  and  died  1871. 

His  death  was  caused  by  pleurasy  that 
was  possibly  tubercular. 

—Dr.  Evans.   Page  140. 
Mrs.   Robert  Lincoln   resides    at   Man- 
chester, Vermont.    (1934). 


Tad  Lincoln  Gave  White  House  Lively  Yule 


THE     MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By  Drew  Pearson  and   Robert  S.  Allen 


t  Washington,  D.  C. 

'THE^  White  House  has  seen  all  kinds  of 
Christmases  during  the  140  years  that 
It  has  domiciled  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  have  been  rowdy, 
fun-loving  Christmases  during  the  Teddy 
Roosevelt  Administration,  and  there  have 
been  long  stretches  when  Santa  Claus 
wasn't  quite  sure  whether  to  stop  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

John  and  Abigail  Adams,  the  first  ten- 
ants of  the  "President's  Palace,"  brought 
no  children  to  it, 
and  Mrs.  Adams  felt 
that  New  England 
was  a  much  better 
place  for  the  seat  of 
the  Government.  So, 
although  she  hung 
out  the  family  wash- 
ing in  the  solemn 
East  Room,  she  hung 
cut  no  stockings  for 
Mrs.  Adams  Santa  Claus  to  fill. 

,  .  hung  the  wash  There  have  been 
many  other  childless  Christmases  in  the 
White  House,  such  as  the  dull  period  be- 
tween the  Tylers  and  the  Lincolns.  But 
probably  the  two  families  which  will  go 
down  in  Santa  Claus'  memory  for  a  really 
riotous  holiday  sea.son  are  the  Theodore 
Eoosevelts,  when  Kermit,  Archie  and 
Quentin  put  a  pony  in  the  elevator  and 
Introduced  the  first  electrically  lighted 
Christmas  tree;  and  the  current  clan  of 
Roosevelts,  who  from  FiankHn  Delano  the 
First  to  Franklin  Delano  the  Tliird  have 
invoked  the  spirit  of  Christmas  with 
equal  abandon. 

• 
'THE  nearest  thing  to  Rooseveltian  good 
spirits  in  the  caiiy  days  was  intro- 
duced by  Tad  Lincoln  who — with  his 
pets— had  the  full  run  of  the  mansion. 
Tad  even  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  goat 
to  bed  with  him,  and  on  one  Christmas 
Day,  he  invited  a  group  of  hungry  urchins 
in   from   the    street   to    feast   upon   the 


President's   turkey   in   the   White    House 
kitchen. 

The  stately  mansion  had  never  known 
any  such  invasion  since  the  Christmas  of 
1836,  when  Andrew  Jackson  threw  open 
its  doors  to  the  orphans  of  Washington. 

• 
VyHEN  the  Theodore  Roosevelts  came 
to  the  White  House,  there  was  plenty 
of  festivity,  but  no  Christmas  tree.  The 
explanation  given  to  the  children  was  that 
a  tree  with  candles  was  a  fire  hazard. 

But  the  next  year,  the  Roosevelt  boys 
led  T.  R.  to  a  closet,  opened  the  door, 
and  surprised  him  with  a  Christmas  tree 
sparkling  with  electric  lights.  They  had 
conspired  with  the  electrician  and  pre- 
pared the  first  electrically  lighted  tree  in 
the  White  House. 

Today,  there  is  always  an  electrically 
lighted  tree  in  the  East  Room,  for  display 
purposes,  but  the  intimate  tree,  in  the 
second  floor  hall,  used  to  be  treated  with 
a  fireproof  solution  and  lighted  by  candles. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  insisted  "A  Christmas  tree 


Mrs.  Roosevelt 

»  *  bowed  to  safety 


doesn't  seem  right  without  real  candles. 
It  must  smell  of  hot  evergreen." 

This  year,  however,  she  has  bowed  to 
safety  and  consented  to  electrify  the  tree 
on  the  second  floor.  The  President  told 
her  that  it  was  more  sensible.  The  big 
tree  downstairs  was  cut  in  Northern 
Michigan  and  sent  as  a  gift  to  the  Roose- 
velts by  the  Fort  Brady  C.C.C.  Camp. 
It  is  20  feet  high. 

If  Christmas  spirit  were  registered  on  a 
thermomenter,  it  would  show  a  steady  rise 
in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  Coolidge 
boys  were  too  old  to  go  in  for  Santa 
Claus,  and  the  gifts  from  the  frugal  Presi- 
dent to  the  White  House  secretariat  were 
recognized  as  hand-me-downs  which  Cal 
had  previously  received  himself. 

The  Hoover  Christmas  was  warmer,  for 
the  lugubrious  Mr.  Hoover  reaUy  tried  to 
unbend  on  Christmas  Day.  The  most 
expert  unbending  was  done,  however,  by 
his  secretary,  Larry  Richey,  who  burst 
out  of  the  fireplace  in  the  East  Room  on 
Christmas  morning,  to  the  delight  of 
Peggy  Anne  and  Peter,  the  President's 
grandchildren. 

• 

T  ARRY,  whom  they  did  not  for  one 
minute  recognize,  was  about  the  most 
genial  and  effective  Santa  Claus  ever  to 
scramble  down  a  White  House  chimney. 
He  prepared  for  the  part  with  all  the 
skill  that  once  had  made  him  a  successful 
Burns  detective.  And  he  so  overwhelmed 
Peggy  Anne  with  gifts  that  she  turned 
some  back  to  him,  saying,  "Won't  you 
please  give  this  to  a  poor  little  girl, 
Santa?"  and  Larry  was  forced  to  retire 
with  part  of  his  burden. 

Chi-istmas  spirit  rose  to  a  still  warmer 
degree  when  the  F.  D.  Roosevelts  came 
in  and,  instead  of  hiring  the  professional 
reader  engaged  by  the  Hoovers  to  read 
the  Dickens  "Christmas  Carol,"  the  read- 
ing was  taken  over  by  that  master  of 
dramatic  art,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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Was  our  great  Civil  War  President 

a  too-indulgent  parent — and  ivere  people  right 

when  they  called  his  children  ... 


c 


Willie  —  At  ihe  uge  of  three, 
in  his  birthday  suit,  he  led 
his  father  a  merry  chuse  down 
the       streets       of       Springfield. 


Tad — He  gave  Lincoln  the  op- 
portunity to  get  off  one  of 
his  most  famous  witticisms  by 
acting    up    in    church    one    day. 


^^ 

Bobbie  —  He  jestingly  used  to 
say  he  helped  his  father  to  be- 
come President  by  flunking  his 
Harvard   entrance   examinations. 


?S^  t  is  always  refreshing  to  find  that  a  great 
■^  man  has  a  few  redeeming  weaknesses;  it 
makes  him  seem  more  akin  to  the  rest  of  us. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  weakness  was  his  children. 

In  1847,  when  Bobbie  Lincoln  was  four  and 
Eddie  about  a  year  and  a  half,  the  family  made  a 
visit  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  old  home  in  Lexington. 
Kentucky.  Part  of  the  journey  involved  riding  on 
a  primitive  little  railroad,  and  a  passenger  in  the 
same  car  said  feelingly  when  he  reached  home: 

"I  was  never  so  glad  to  get  off  a  train  in  my 
life.  There  were  two  lively  youngsters  on  board 
who  kept  the  whole  train  in  a  turmoil,  and  their 
long-legged  father,  instead  of  spanking  the  brats, 
looked  pleased  as  Punch  and  aided  and  abetted  the 
older  one  in  mischief." 

Four  sons  were  born  to  Abe  and  Mary  Lincoln 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  between  1843  and  1853. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  occasional  attempt  to 
discipline  Robert — at  least,  Mr.  Lincoln  mentioned 
in  a  letter  that  Bobbie  received  a  spanking  at  the 
age  of  three  for  running  away  from  home.  But 
after  the  death  of  Eddie  when  he  was  nearly  four, 
all  attempts  at  discipline  disappeared.  Willie  and 
Thomas — called  Tad— who  were  born  after  Eddie 
died,  were  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  they  pleased. 

In  an  age  which  was  convinced  that  children 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard  and  that  to  spare 
the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child,  Abraham  Lincoln 
seemed  far  ahead  of  his  time  when  he  said:  "It  is 
my  pleasure  that  my  children  are  free,  happy  and 
unrestrained  by  parental  tyranny.  Love  is  the  chain 
whereby  to  bind  a  child  to  its  parents." 

There  were  many  in  Springfield  who  disagreed 
vehemently.  Among  them  was  Lincoln's  law  part- 
Jier,  -  William  Ji.  ^  Herndon,    who   left    a    strongly 


flavored  account  of  his  sufferings  when  Lincoln 
brought  "them  little  devils"  to  the  law  office. 

That  happened  usually  on  Sunday  mornings 
when  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  go  to  church  and  her 
husband  would  put  Willie  and  Tad  into  their  little 
wagon  and  take  them  with  him  while  he  did  some 
work.  Rarely  did  they  fail  to  wreck  the  place  and 
sometimes  they  heaped  books,  papers,  inkstands, 
pens  and  ashes  from  the  stove  into  a  pile  on  the 
floor  and  danced  on  it.  Their  father  was  too  ab- 
sorbed to  notice,  but  Herndon'said  he  "wanted  to 
wring  the  necks  of  these  brats  and  pitch  them  out 
of  the  windows." 

When  Willie,  a  beautiful  child,  was  about  three, 
his  mother  made  the  mistake  of  leaving  him  a 
moment  when  he  was  ready  to  go  into  the  tub. 
Willie  immediately  scampered  out  of  the  house  and 
down  the  street.  Mr.  Lincoln,  laughing  heartily, 
captured  the  runaway  and  covered  the  gleeful  face 
with  kisses.  Then  he  mounted  the  boy  on  his  shoul- 
ders, the  little  naked  legs  around  his  neck,  and 
carried  him  back  in  triumph  to  the  bath, 

A  somewhat  similar  picture  was  presented  when 
a  group  of  friends  encountered  Mr.  Lincoln  after 
he  had  left  church  in  the*  middle  of  the  service. 
The  wriggling  form  of  little  Tad  was  slung  over 
his  father's  shoulders.  Anticipating  the  obvious 
question,  the  grinning  father  remarked  as  he 
passed  by,  "Gentlemen,  I  entered  this  colt,  but 
he    kicked    around    so    I    had    to    withdraw    him. ' 

When  Mrs.  Lincoln  sent  her  sons  to  fetch  their 
oft-belated  father  home  for  dinner,  a  scene  familiar 
to  Springfieldians  sometimes  occurred.  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  be  chatting  with  a  friend  on  the  street  while 
two  little  boys  tugged  at  his  coattails  and  a  third 
pushed  from  the  front.  Although  there  might  be  a 
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twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  father  continued  his  con- 
versation with  complete  calm.  It  was  obvious  that 
he  was  enjoying  the  whole  proceeding. 

Although  he  jested  occasionally  about  his  sons' 
escapades,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  receptive  to  the 
criticism  of  others.  Once,  when  Tad  accompanied^ 
his  father  to  the  telegraph  office  at  the  White 
House,  a  white  marble  tabletop  gave  him  an  idea. 
Dipping  his  fingers  into  the  inkwell,  he  began  to 
draw  designs  on  the  table,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  telegraph  operator,  one  Madison  Buell. 

Buell  seized  the  boy  by  the  collar  and  marched 
him  into  the  cipher  room,  where  Lincoln  sat  read- 
ing. Tad.  with  his  usual  honesty,  held  up  his  inky 
fingers  and  the  outraged  operator  pointed  at  the 
table.    Lincoln  lifted  his  son  in  his  arms. 

"Come,  Tad;  Buell  is  abusing  you,"  he  said, 
striding  out  of  the  office. 

Mrs.  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  sister, 
went  walking  one  day  with  the  President  in  Lafa- 
yette Square,  which  at  that  time  had  a  fence  around 
it.  The  fence  had  a  gate  with  a  lock  and  Tad 
promptly  turned  the  key  and  hid  it.  Mrs.  Edwards, 
like  Queen  Victoria,  was  "not  amused,"  but  re- 
ported indignantly  that  Mr.  Lincoln  "thought  it 
smart  &  shrewd." 


If  the  Lincoln  boys  had  enjoyed  better  health,  the 
world  might  have  had  a  chance  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  love  vs.  discipline,  but  after  having 
lost  Eddie  at  an  early  age,  the  Lincolns  were  again 
bereaved  by  the  death  of  Willie  in  the  White  House 
at  the  age  of  11.  It  was  a  cruel  blow  from  which 
neither  really  recovered. 

Tad  died  in  1871  before  he  reached  his  majority 
and  the  only  one  left  was  Robert,  the  eldest,  who 
often  said  jocularly  that  he  was  responsible  for  his 
father's  nomination  as  President.  He  had  flunked 
his  Harvard  entrance  tests  and  the  worried  parent  ' 
went  east  to  see  him.  On  the  way  Lincoln  stopped 
at  Cooper  Union  and  made  the  famous  speech  that 
did  so  much  for  his  political  future. 

Bob  later  graduated  from  Harvard,  became  a 
lawyer,  was  Secretary  of  War  for  four  years  and 
repeatedly  refused,  despite  much  pressure,  to  run 
for  President.  He  was  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
and  eventually  became  president  of  the  Pullman 
Company.  He  died  in  1926,  certainly  a  credit  to 
his  upbringing.  M  ■^ 
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Lincoln's  Boys  Kept  Rahhits, 
Goats,  Ponies  At  White  House 


To  hear  some  people  talk,  1 
Caroline  and  John  Kennedy  Jr.  | 
aie  blazing  new  trails  in  the; 
White  House.  But  actually- 
iliey're  leading  much  (he  same! 
fype  of  life  Tad  and  Willie  I 
Lincoln  lived  there  100  years 
dr:o. 

Tiie  Lincoln  boys  had  many 
pets  at  the  White  House,  in- 
cluding rabbits,  goats  and  po- 
mes, reports  Lloyd  Ostendorf, 
Dayton's  authority  on  Lincolnia. 
Many  of  the  pets  were  gifts, 
ajid  in  one  instance  Lincoln 
wrote  to  a  constituent  to  thank 
I'.im    for  sending   rabbits.  ; 

"One  day  a  party  of  Boston  I 
lodies  were  admiring  the  velvet' 
<arpet  and  plush-upholstered  fur-i 
'i!lure  in  the  East  Room,"  saysi 
Ostendorf,  "when  suddenly  a: 
■shrill  voice  rang  out,  'Look  out, 
inere!'  and  young  Tad  came: 
Uirough    with  a    pair    of    goats  i 


hitched   to  a   kitchen   chair." 

On    another    occasion,    Lincoln 
wiote  to  his  wife  who  was  shop- 
Ping  in  New  York  (Yes,  she  did 
!t  too)    and  reported  one  goat! 
j  had  disappeared.  '  | 

,  The  goat  was  last  seen  "rest-l 
mg  herself  and  chewing  her  lit-| 
tie  cud  in  the  middle  of  Tad's  I 
bed",    the    President   wrote. 

The  attic  of  the  White  House 
was  the  Lincoln  boys'  favorite 
place  to  play.  One  day  they 
gave  a  circus  there  and  charged 
5  cents  admission. 

Lincoln  "laughed  all  over"  to 
see  Tad  dressed  in  his  mother's 
clothes  and  wearing  the  Presi- 
dent's glasses  while  Willie  played 
liie  banjo  and  sang.  , 

The  boys  were  the  President's! 
chief    rela.\ation,    and    he    could 
often  be  seen  out  walking  along 
Uie  street  with  them. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this 
month  came  a  crushing  blow— 


[Both  Willie,  IL   and  Tad,  8,   be- 
;came    seriously    ill   with    a    ma- 

Wial    infection    wliich    cost 

Willie  s   life. 

Tad  (hereafter  was  even  moi-e 
often    at    his    father's    side,    fre- 
quently attendee:  staff  meetings 
and  was  his  constant  companion 
lor  walks. 

Instead  of  rides  to  the  village 
confectionery  on  a  golf  cart,  Tad 
went  with  his  father  *-o  Stuntz's 
toy  shop,  not  far  from  the  White 
;iouse. 

^There,  Ostendorf  relates,  "The 
Civil  War  was  forgotten  While 
the  httle  boy's  delight  refreshed 
his  father's  ^veary  soul." 

The  incident  to  top  all  inci- 
dents came  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The   impish   Tad   went   to   the 

dttic   and   waved    a   Confederate 

:  liag  from  a  White  House  window 

as  returning  Union  U-oops  oassed 


^ 
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Old  Clipping  Here  Tells 
Lincoln's  Role  as  Dad 

George  Washington  is  revered  as  the  father  of  his 
country.  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  154th  birthday  is 
marked  today  with  nearly  equal  reverence,  deserves 
recognition  as  father  to  his  own  sons,  an  old  newspaper 
found    here    points    out.    Schools 


had  special  programs  to  honor 
the  16th  President;  otherwise,  the 
occasion  was  marked  in  a  busi- 
ncss-as-usual  manner  throughout 
the  nation.  Valentine  hearts  were 
more  in  evidence  than  pictures  of 
the  man  who  steered  the  nation 
through  the  Civil  War. 

Lincoln  is  classified  as  one  of 
the  greatest  chief  executives  in 
the  nation's  history.  A  tall,  gaunt, 
homespun  man,  he  was  the  object 
of  ridicule  to  political  opponents 
during  his  life-time.  But  his  mem- 
ory is  revered  by  citizens  of  the 
nation  he  preserved. 

Not  as  well  known,  perhaps,  is 
Lincoln's  role  as  a  father. 

The  way  he  played  that  role  is 
told  in  an  old  copy  of  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post  dated  Feb.  7,  1909. 
Mrs.  Emily  Grundy  of  340  Nash 
Road  found  the  old  newspaper 
in  her  son's  home. 

The  message  it  carries  is  ap- 
propriate in  a  modern  day  v\hen 
juvenile  delinquency  is  a  wide- 
spread problem. 

The  article  reads  in  part  as  tal- 
lows: 

"Henry  Drummond  used  to  say 
you  could  take  the  raggedest  and 
wildest  urchin,  strap  a  belt  around 
his  waist,  put  a  military  cap  on 
his  head  and  immediately  tran.s- 
form  him  into  an  obedient  soldie''. 
It  is  as  this  time  especially  that 
the  country  remembers  with  tears 
in  its  eyes  the  tenderness  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  displayed  with 
his  children. 

"They  followed  him  with  adora- 
tion. To  them  he  was  no  presi- 
dent on  a  pedestal,  to  be  stared 
at  far  off,  but  a  lively  comrade 
full  of  play  and  fun,  a  wise  father, 


answering  even  the  most  foolish 
questions  with  the  wisdom  of  in- 
finite prescience,  and  always,  in 
the  last  analysis,  a  companion, 
such  as  one  man  should  be  to  an- 
other. 

"For  boys  have  superabundant 
energy.  They  are  also  intensely 
analytical.  Misdirect  the  one  and 
you  have  a  hoodlum.  Misdirect 
the  other  and  you  bring  into  be- 
ing the  latent,  destructive  savage. 

"Every  boy  has  an  almost  in- 
conceivable imagination.  Through 
paths  of  science,  or  by  lines  of 
his  greatest  mental  bias,  this  can 
be  gently  led  into  constructive 
fields.  Every  boy  needs  a  healthy 
hobby. 

"But  above  all  he  craves  the 
companionsliip  of  his  sire.  He  is 
a  potential  man.  Treat  him  as 
such. 

"Confide  in  him  as  you  would 
to  a  friend,  make  him  your  chum, 
your  intellectual  companion,  share 
with  him  your  pleasures  .  .  .  Ev- 
ery lad  is  ready  for  the  making. 
It  is  all  in  the  way  of  a  father." 


Tragic  Deaths  Of  The  Lincoln  Sons 

By  Emmet  F.  Pearson,  M.D./Springfield 


iflA-^ 


The  essential  elements  of  early  Greek 
tragedies  rested  on  an  inner  triumph  in 
spite  of  outward  defeat.  The  Lincoln  trag- 
edy is  quite  tlie  opposite,  with  outward  tri- 
umphs that  have  favorably  influenced  the 
entire  human  race  but  brought  complete 
inner  defeat  and  demise  to  the  Lincoln 
family  itself.  The  sublime  tragedy  of  the 
Lincoln  family  story  reaches  its  full  impact 
when  we  recall  the  lamentable  early  deaths 
of  four  of  the  five  Lincoln  sons.  The  final 
pathos  of  this  true-life  drama  of  a  once 
happy  Springfield  family  comes  with  the 
extinction  of  the  family  lineage. 

Nearly  everything  that  even  remotely  in- 
volved Abraham  Lincoln  is  of  great  inter- 
est around  the  world.  More  has  been  writ- 
ten about  Lincoln  than  any  other  person 
who  has  lived  on  this  planet  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  per- 
sonal tragedies  of  Abe  and  his  wife  Mary 
are  known  to  most,  but  the  terrible  an- 
guish caused  by  the  illness  and  deaths  of 
their  sons  deserves  to  be  retold. 

Abe  was  a  strong  young  man,  but  be- 
came a  self-styled  hypochondriac  and  had 
several  fits  of  deep  depression.  He  was  an 
indulgent  father  -tvho  suffered  greatly  with 
each  of  his  children's  illnesses  and  deaths. 
Mary  was  a  vivacious,  giacious  and  extra- 
ordinarily ambitious  young  woman.  She 
was  forced  to  watch  three  of  her  four  sons 
die  and  to  see  her  husband  murdered. 
These  bombaidments  of  psychic  trauma 
completely  broke  her.  She  was  committed 
for  a  while  to  a  mental  hospital  and  her 
last  years  were  most  unhappy. 

The  health  problem  of  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily   encompassed    the    amazing    period    of 
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transition  in  medicine  from  the  backwoods 
of  Kentucky  and  the  rugged  frontier  town 
of  New  Salem,  through  the  rising  status  of 
medicine  and  increasingly  well  educated 
doctors  in  Springfield,  on  to  contact  with 
sophisticated  19th  Century  medicine  in 
Europe  and  vigorous  young  Chicago. 

Lincohi's  Purchases  of  Drugs 

Lincoln   himself   had    close   personal   re- 


lationships with  many  doctors  of  strong 
personality,  and  the  family,  while  living  in 
Springfield,  had  reason  to  call  on  several 
prominent  doctors  as  family  physicians.  It 
appears  that  the  most  frequent  prescriber 
for  the  Lincoln  family  was  amateur  Abe 
himself.  He  made  frequent  purchases  at 
the  Diller  Drug  Store,  the  accounts  of 
which  have  been  preserved.  (Photograph 
of  ledger  page).  Among  the  medicines  that 
Lincoln  pinchased  were  castor  oil.  Calo- 
mel, Dr.  Jaynes'  carminative.  Brown's  mix- 
ture, cough  candy,  spirits  of  camphor,  gly- 
cerine, ipecac,  paregoric,  Wright's  pills, 
pennyroyal  and  much  brandy.  It  is  reason- 
ably safe  to  assume  that  the  castor  oil  and 
calomel  were  for  the  boys. 

Of  Abe's  and  Mary's  four  sons,  only  Ro- 
bert reached  maturity.  Robert's  only  son, 
Abraham  Lincoln  II,  died  at  the  age  of  16. 
There  were  many  unknown  aspects  of  the 
lives,  health  and  deaths  of  all  the  Lincoln 
male  heirs.  Many  letters  are  extant  that 
pertain  to  the  sicknesses  of  the  boys.  News- 
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A  page  from  line  ledger  of  Diller  Drug  Store, 
Springfield,  showing  purchases  by  Lincohi  in 
1853. 

paper  reports  are  available,  and  docu- 
ments, county  records  and  the  research  of 
early  historians  are  sufficient  to  fill  in 
many  details.  Some  personal  comnrunica- 
tions  of  the  late  Dr.  Marion  Pratt  and  Dr. 
Wayne  Temple,  Springfield  historians,  are 
included. 

Robert  Lincoln,  the  first  child,  was  born 
in  the  Globe  Tavern  in  Springfield  exactly 
nine  months  after  the  hectic  marriage  of 
his  parents.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Anson  G. 
Henry  was  probably  the  family  doctor.  Dr. 
Henry  had  been  a  student  of  the  gieat  Dr. 
Daniel  Drake  of  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
wrote  that  Dr.  Henry  was  her  dearest 
friend.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln's,  whose  husband  became  Assist- 
ant-Secretary of  War  in  the  Confederacy, 
later  wrote  that  she  was  in  attendance  at 
the  birth  of  Robert. 

'  Lincoln  Sons  Described 

Robert  was  an  introspective,  undemon 
strative,  shy  youth,  who  had  a  divergent 
eye.  He  appears  to  have  been  quite  in- 
telligent and  graduated  easily  from  Har- 
vard College.  When  he  was   fifteen  years 


old,  he  was  bitten  by  a  dog  presumed  to 
be  mad.  His  father  took  him  to  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  to  have  a  mad  stone  applied 
to  the  wound,  to  draw  out  the  green 
poison  and  prevent  hydrophobia.  (There 
will  be  more  about  Robert's  family,  after 
discussion  of  his  brothers.) 

When  the  next  son,  Edward  Baker  (Lit- 
tle Eddie)  came  along,  the  Lincolns  were 
becoming  prosperous  and  owned  the  home 
on  P^ighth  Street  in  Springfield.  Only  a  few 
letters  refer  to  Eddie,  who  was  said  to  be 
a  "sweet"  boy.  His  death,  which  occurred 
in  1850,  was  perpetually  lamented  by  his 
parents.  In  Lincoln's  farewell  address  to  his 
friends  in  Springfield,  he  said,  "Here  I  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century— and  here  one 
child  lies  buried."  Pearly  historians  said  that 
Eddie  died  of  diphtheria  but  that  diagnosis 
seems  unlikely.  Lincoln  himself  wrote  that 
the  boy  Avas  sick  fifty-two  days  and  the 
mortality  schedule  of  the  1850  Federal  Cen- 
sus reported  that  he  died  from  "consump- 
tion." One  wonders  if,  indeed,  there  was 
tuberculosis  in  the  family.  Brother  Tad 
probably  died  from  TB  and  Willie,  the 
other  brother,  died  from  some  type  of 
respiratory  infection.  It  seems  probable  that 
Robert's  son,  Abraham  II,  might  have  had 
tuberculous  empyema.  Eddie's  body  was 
removed  from  an  old  cemetery  many  years 
ago  to  lie  in  his  father's  tomb.  Only  a  few 
years  past,  his  original  tombstone  was  found 
lying  face  down,  and  the  following  in- 
scription was  noted  on  it:  "Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  This  is  a  line  of  a 
verse  which  appeared  anonymously  in  a 
Springfield  paper  after  Eddie's  death  prob- 
ably written  by  Mary  Lincoln: 

"The  angel  death  was  hovering  nigh 
and  the  lovely  boy  was  caused  to  die. 

Bright  is  the  home  to  him  now  given 
for  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  third  son,  William  Wallace  Lincoln, 
"Willie,"  was  born  in  1850,  not  long  after 
the  death  of  Eddie.  He  was  named  after 
Dr.  William  Wallace,  whose  wife,  Frances, 
was  a  sister  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Wallace  was  by  this  time  the  family  doc- 
tor. He  probably  officiated  at  Willie's 
birth.  Willie  was  a  handsome,  precocious, 
energetic  and  lovable  boy  by  all  accounts. 
He  suffered  repeatedly  with  spells  of  fever. 
One  very  severe  spell  came  on  after  Lin- 
coln's election  to  the  presidency,  before  the 
family  moved  from  Springfield.  This  epi- 
sode was  diagnosed  as  scarlet  fever  and  his 
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younger  brother.  Tad,  was  sick  at  the  same 
time.  The  occasion  of  this  illness  is  de- 
picted in  the  accompanying  picture  which 
was  made  when  the  sickroom  in  the  Lin- 
coln Home  wa^  reenacted,  showing  the  two 
boys  sick  in  bed.  Drs.  Henry  and  Wallace 
are  in  attendance,  and  the  distraught  par- 
ents are  looking  on. 

Willie's  Death 

About  a  year  after  the  Lincolns  were 
settled  in  the  White  House,  Willie  con- 
tracted a  cold  while  he  was  riding  horse- 
back. Dr.  Robert  Stone,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  what  is  now  George  Washington 
University,  was  the  Lincoln  family  doctor. 
Willie  became  progressively  worse  and  died 
17  days  later.  Dr.  Stone  said  his  fever  was 
"intermittent  and  assumed  a  typhoid  char- 
acter." It  would  appear  to  us  more  prob- 
ably that  he  died  from  pneumonia,  and 
that  he  had  been  weakened  by  preceding, 
recurrent  respiratory  infections.  Willie's 
body  was  temporarily  buried  in  Washino^- 
ton  but  it  accompanied  his  father's  on  the 
funeral  train,  when  the  President's  body 
was  returned  to  Springfield  in  1865. 

Much  more  has  been  written  about 
Thomas  (Tad)  Lincoln  than  any  of  the 
other  brothers.  Dr.  Wallace  probably  also 
officiated  at  his  birth  in  1853.  "Tad's" 
father  said  that  he  had  "a  head  like  a  tad- 
pole." He  had  a  mild  cleft  palate  and 
talked  with  a  lisp.  He  was  mischievous,  in- 
corrigible and  would  not  study.  At  age  12, 
he  could  not  read.  Like  Willie,  he  had  fre- 
quent bouts  of  fever.  He  was  sick  when 
Willie  died  in  Washington  and  he  was 
scheduled  to  accompany  his  father  to 
Gettysburg  on  the  day  of  the  famous  speech, 
but  became  ill  and  could  not  go.  On  one 
occasion,  Mary  Lincoln  wrote  a  friend,  who 
was  going  to  Chicago  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  "politicking,"  asking  the  friend  to  "tell 
Mr.  Lincoln  tliat  Tad  is  sick  with  high 
fever  and  I  do  not  'like  his  symptoms  and 
I  will  be  glad  if  he  will  come  home." 

Mary  Lincoln   Returns   to   Chica^^o 

After  the  President's  death,  Mary  Lin- 
coln was  distraught,  restless  and  generally 
mixed-up.  She  sailed  for  Europe  in  18G7 
to  place  Tad  under  English  and  German 
tutors.  He  appeared  to  take' more  interest 
in  learning  then,  and  once  told  a  reporter 
that  he  hoped  to  study  medicine.  Tad  was 
sickly   most   of   the   time    and     developed 


signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  while  he 
was  in  Europe.  He  and  his  mother  re- 
turned to  Chicago  in  1871.  Tad  was  un- 
der the  care  of  several  famous  Chicago 
physicians,  including  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  AMA  as  well  as  of 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Charles  Smith 
also  attended  Tad.  When  Tad  died  in  July 
of  1871,  at  the  age  of  18,  the  official  diag- 
nosis was  "pleurisy  and  dropsy  of  the 
chest,"  but  there  seems  little  doubt  today 
that  he  had  tuberculosis.  "Tad's"  death 
later  precipitated  a  complete  nervous  break- 
down in  his  mother,  causing  her  to  be 
committed  to  a  private  sanitarium,  Belle- 
vue  Place,  at  Batavia.  She  was  successfully 
treated  by  the  kindly  Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson, 
pioneer  Illinois  psychiatrist. 

Robert  Lincoln,  the  oldest  son,  lived  to 
the  ripe  age  of  83.  He  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  a  lawyer  in  Chicago  and  as  a 
businessman,  becoming  president  of  the 
Pullman  Company.  He  remained  aloof,  was 
considered  somewhat  eccentric,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  embarrassed  by  his  father's 
backwoods  background.  Although  Robert 
Lincoln  had  no  known  major  illnesses  in 
Chicago,  he  had  contact  with  some  of  the 
great  names  in  Chicago  medicine,  such  as 
Billings,  Bevan  and  Murphy. 

Robert's  Life  Recounted 

Robert  married  Mary  Harlan,  daughter 
of  wealthy  Senator  Harlan  of  Iowa.  Their 
eldest  daughter,  Mary,  married  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's secretary,  Charles  Isham,  and  they 
had  one  child,  Lincoln  Isham,  who  never 
married,  and  now  lives  secluded  in  retire- 
ment in  Vermont.  The  second  daughter  of 
Robert  Lincoln,  Jessie,  caused  her  father 
great  anguish  by  eloping  with  a  baseball 
and  football  player  named  Warren  Beck- 
with.  The  Beckwiths  had  one  son,  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith,  who  lives  quietly 
in  Washington.  He  married  late  and  has  no 
children.  He  visited  Springfield  for  the  first 
time  in  1965  on  an  occasion  honoring  his 
great  grandfather.  Observers  thought  he 
was  not  in  good  health.  Mary  Lincoln 
Beckwith,  the  only  other  child  of  Jessie 
Lincoln,  never  married  and  lives  a  secluded 
life  in  Vermont. 

One  of  the  most  lamentable  premature 
deaths  was  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  II, 
called  "Jack,"  son  of  Robert.  Jack  was  said 
to    have    been    a    truly   gifted,    precocious 


child,  the  reincarnation  of  his  grandfatlicr 
and  namesake.  While  his  father  was  servinc 
as  Ambassador  to  tfic  Court  of  St.  James 
in  London,  Jack  was  sent  to  Versailles  in 
order  to  study  French  and  to  prepare  for 
Harvard.  He  became  ill  with  fever  in  France 
and    a    large   carbuncle    developed    in    his 
right  armpit.  This  tumor  was  incised  and 
drained  by  two  French  doctors  named  Peau 
and   Villon.   The   abscess  would   not  heal, 
and  the  boy  became  progressively  worse.  He 
was  moved  across  the  English  Channel  by 
special  boat  to  London.  There  he  was  at- 
tended by  several  famous  London  doctors, 
including   Sir    James    Paget.    Dr.    Webster 
Jones  of  Chicago,  who  was  in  London,  was 
called  in  consultation.  The  boy  gradually 
became  cachectic  and  a  Dr.  J.   MacLagan 
said  the  cause  of  death  was  "carbuncle  with 
pleurisy."  At  this  late  date,  the  course  of 
the  disease  sounds   to  us  now  like  tuber- 
cular empyema.  Jack's  body  was  taken  to 
Springfield  for  burial,  but  on  his  father's 
request,   it   was   later   removed    to   Arling- 
ton Cemetery,  where  it  rests  near  those  of 
his    father    and    mother.    How    much    this 
extraordinary  person  might   have  contrib- 
uted to  the  welfare  of  the  world  if  his  life 
might  have  been  saved  by  drugs  like  Pen- 


icillin and  Streptomycin  is  anyone's  con- 
jecture; the  same  may  be  said  of  his  Uncle 
Willie. 

After  Jack's  death,  Robert  Lincoln  was 
despondent  much  of  the  time,  and  a  man- 
servant was  constantly  at  his  side  to  pre- 
vent a  possible  suicide.  In  1909,  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  his  father, 
Robert  came  to  Springfield  in  his  special 
Pullman  car.  I  was  told  by  my  uncle,  Mr. 
William  Pavey,  who  was  on  the  Greeting 
Committee,  that  they  could  not  get  Mr. 
Lincoln  off  his  car  and  that  the  commit- 
tee thought  that  he  was  not  sober.  He  died 
at  age  83  at  his  summer  home  in  New- 
Hampshire,  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Aristotle  said,  in  effect,  that  the  reason 
why  people  enjoy  tragedies  is  that  the 
painful  actions  and  problems  of  others, 
which  excite  pity  and  fear  in  the  observer, 
may  purge  him  of  these  emotions:  Perhaps 
the  great  popularity  of  the  Lincoln  family 
story  may  in  part  be  explained  by  this 
Aristotelian  hypothesis.  Certainly  no  fam- 
ily has  suffered  and  died  more  sadly  than 
did  the  Lincolns,  and  none  seem  less  to 
have  deserved  such  a  fate.  Perhaps  griev- 
ance for  the  Lincolns  may  challenge  us 
all  to  increased  sympathy,  ruth  and  com- 
passion. 
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Reeiiactnicnt  of  sickbed  scene  in  the  Lincoln 
Home  showing  Willy  and  Tad  in  bed  with 
severe  scarlcl  fever.  Doctor  Anson  G.  Henry 
and  Doctor  William  Wallace  are  in  attendance. 
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ALEXANDER  WILLIAMSON  -  TUTOR  TO  THE 
LINCOLN   BOYS 


By  WAYNE  C.  TEMPLE 


K.^  ,'^/;"''^^"'  Abraham  Lincoln  lay  dying  in  the  Petersen  House  on  a  stranger's 
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K-.^    ^^t  J        J  ,        .  "  i-.   ri.   jviiiier,     an  artist  ol  more  than  ordinary  meriL" 

had  not  produced  an  India  ink- sketch  entitJed  "The  Last  Moments  of  T^^I^--    \ 

n.JeT'Lus^rLrJ'rT    *'"T'"   r"'"^""   "^'^^    '"-    picturesque   and 

t.hli.>,o^  V  reveajea  exactly  when  or  where  he  was  born.    However,  it  can  be  es- 
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WiUiam  and  Anne  WUliamson  probably  start»d  housek«.nin»  l„  irj-   i.       i.      i. 

In  spite  of  his  several  directory  announcements,  it  can  be  proved  condusiver^t 
William  was  engaged  primarily  in  the  practice  of  law  Indeed  he  h^T.  I  l-  T 
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BEEN  TO  SPRINGFIELD  LATELY? 


The  answer  every  Lincoln  enthusiast  would  hke  to  be  able  to 
give  is,  yes.  Of  all  the  Lincoln  sites  in  the  country,  none  is  as 
important  as  Springfield.  Lincoln's  home,  his  tomb,  his  law 
office,  the  legislature  in  which  he  served,  the  state  supreme 
court  before  which  he  argued,  and  the  railroad  station  from 
which  he  departed  for  Washington  are  in  Springfield.  The 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library  contains  the  research 
materials  that  all  Lincoln  students  want  and  need  to  read.  The 
whole  environment  is  invigorating  and  always  serves  to  spur 
enthusiasm  for  research  on  the  life  of  America's  most 
important  President. 

Springfield's  ambience  has  always  been  conducive  to 
learning  about  and  appreciating  Abraham  Lincoln's  life. 
Those  of  you  who  ha  ve  not  been  to  Springfield  lately  are  in  for  a 
pleasant  surprise  when  you  return  to  this  Lincoln  mecca.  The 


improvements  in  the  Lincoln  sites  in  recent  years  are  far  too 
numerous  to  catalogue  here,  but  the  most  ambitious  recent 
work  deserves  special  notice. 

The  National  Park  Service,  which  administers  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site,  has  embarked  on  a  program  to 
enhance  the  environment  around  the  Lincoln  home,  pushing 
back  the  commercial  blight  which  threatens  so  many  of  the 
nation's  historic  landmarks.  The  Lincoln  home  is  not  a  brave 
little  clapboard  shrine  bobbing  on  a  sea  of  asphalt  parking  lots. 
It  is  not  surrounded  by  tawdry  curio-hawkers  and  phony 
museums  which  derive  their  only  real  element  of  authenticity 
from  the  genuine  historic  site  they  exploit  and  degrade. 
Visiting  the  Lincoln  home  consists  of  more  than  one  briefly 
exhilarating  encounter  with  an  honest  original  preceded  and 
followed  by  jarringly  depressing  confrontations  with  flim- 
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FIGURE  1.  William  Beedle  house. 
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FIGURE  2.  Map  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  neighborhood,  adapted  from  the 
Historical  Base  Map,  1860"  drawn  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

flams  and  neon.  It  is,  instead,  a  soothing,  moving  encounter 
with  the  environment  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  America. 

Picket  fences  line  the  board  sidewalks  which  lead  the  visitor 
through  a  four-block  area  the  National  Park  Service  describes 
as  "Mr.  Lincoln's  neighborhood."  At  the  rate  of  one  house  a 
year,  the  National  Park  Service  has  been  restoring  the  homes 
around  Lincoln's  home  to  look,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  they 
did  in  1860.  As  always,  the  Park  Service  is  willing  to 
compromise  with  the  inexorable  ravages  of  time.  Some  homes 
are  gone  and  probably  cannot  be  replaced.  Others  cannot  be 
reasonably  restored  to  an  1860  state.  In  general,  they  will  be 
more  demanding  of  the  buildings  closest  to  the  Lincoln  home 
and  allow  more  license  in  those  further  away.  Near  the  Lincoln 
home,  they  may  reconstruct  a  missing  structure  or  two.  All  of 
the  buildings  will  have  information  signs  in  front. 

To  date,  the  houses  of  William  Beedle  and  George  Shutt  have 
undergone  renovation.  The  Henson  Robinson  house  is 
currently  undergoing  restoration  (built  in  1863,  it  is  another  of 
the  Park  Service's  compromises).  Others  will  follow  in  future 
years.  Already,  one  feels  more  at  ease  in  the  area  of  the  Lincoln 
home,  and,  when  the  project  is  completed,  visitors  will  be  able  to 
stroll  the  streets  of  Lincoln's  neighborhood  much  as  he  might 
have  done  himself 

Who  were  Lincoln's  neighbors?  George  W.  Shutt,  who  rented 
his  home  in  1860,  was  a  young  Democratic  lawyer  who  spoke  at 
a  rally  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1860.  Members  of  the  Shutt 
clan  had  been  in  Sangamon  County  for  decades.  Like  many  of 
Springfield's  citizens,  they  had  come  from  Virginia  to  Illinois 
via  Kentucky.  George's  relationship  with  the  other  Shutts  is 
not  clear,  but  he  had  married  a  Virginian,  Mary  Osburn,  and 
shared  Democratic  political  sympathies  with  the  earlier  Shutt 
pioneers  in  Sangamon  County. 

William  H.  Beedle  was  also  a  renter.  He  made  his  living  as  a 
fireman,  but  little  else  is  known  of  this  man  who  was  not  a  long- 
time Springfield  resident. 

Henson  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  Springfield  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Born  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  1839,  he  came  to 


Springfield  in  1858.  A  tinner  by  trade,  Robinson 
entered  a  partnership  with  George  Bauman  in  1861 
to  sell  stoves,  furnaces,  and  tinware.  Contracts  for 
the  manufacture  of  soldiers'  mess  plates  and  tin 
cups  during  the  Civil  War  brought  prosperity.  A 
Methodist  and  a  temperance  man,  Robinson  was 
nevertheless  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party 
while  Lincoln  was  still  in  Springfield.  The 
Sixteenth  President,  of  course,  never  saw 
Robinson's  house,  but  its  style  is  in  keeping  with  the 
other  restorations,  and  retaining  the  structure  helps 
maintain  the  urban  flavor  of  fairly  dense  settiement 
proper  for  the  Lincoln  neighborhood. 

Sarah  Cook,  Robinson's  neighbor  on  the  present 
site,  was  a  widow  with  six  children.  She  rented  her 
home  from  John  A.  Mason  and  took  in  roomers  to 
help  make  ends  meet.  Mrs.  Cook  was  bom  in  1809  in 
Warren,  Ohio.  She  moved  to  Illinois  with  her 
husband  Eli  and  settied  in  Springfield  around  1840 
He  was  a  hatter  Her  husband  died  in  1853,  and  for  a 
brief  time  she  operated  a  photographic  studio  in 
Springfield. 

Charles  Arnold's  house  is  near  Mrs.  Cook's  but 
located  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  it  occupied  in  1860 
Arnold  lived  in  the  house  from  1850  to  the  1870s. 
Bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1809,  this  transplanted 
Yankee,  hke  most  of  his  fellow  New  Englanders  in 
Illinois,  was  a  Whig.  In  1840  he  had  been  elected 
County  Treasurer,  and  he  was  twice  elected  Sheriff 
of  Sangamon  County  (1848  and  1852).  Public  office 
and  Whig  affiliation  as  well  as  physical  proximity 
made  Amold  an  acquaintance  of  Lincoln's.  He  was 
married  and  (in  1850)  had  three  children. 

An  even  more  prominent  politician  in  Lincoln's 

neighborhood  was  Jesse  Kilgore  Dubois.  He  built 

the    home    across    the    street    from    the    Henson 

Robinson  house  in  1858  and  resided  there  for  most 

of  his  neighbor's  Presidency.  Dubois  was  bom  in 

southeastern    IlHnois   in    1811.    He    served    with 

Lincoln  in  the  state  legislature,  and  their  mutual 

devotion  to  the  Whig  party  forged  a  fairly  close 

fiiendship.  He  named  his  second  child  by  his  second 

wife  Lincoln.  Dubois  moved  into  the  Republican  party  in  1856. 

Elected  State  Auditor  that  year,  he  moved  to  Springfield  to 

assume  his  office.  Reelected  in  1860,  Dubois  had  worked  hard 

for  Lincoln's  election  too,  and  he  was  to  be  sorely  disappointed 

when    he    proved    to    have    but    littie    influence    on    the 

administration's  appointments.  Dubois  was  a  loyal  partisan 

but  a  man  of  narrow  horizons  who  had  hardly  left  his  native 

state  since  birth.  His  request  to  have  his  son-in-law  made 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Minnesota  was  opposed  by 

the  entire  Minnesota  congressional  delegation,  and  Lincoln 

simply  could  not  make  the  unprecedented  move  of  appointing 

him  in  the  face  of  such  opposition.   Bitterly  disappointed, 

Dubois  grumbled  for  years  about  Lincoln's  treatment  of  himi 

but  he  did  work  for  the  President's  reelection  in  1864.  He  played 

a  prominent  role  in  Lincoln's  funeral   and   was  an  active 

member   of  the    National    Lincoln    Monument  Association. 

Adelia  Morris  Dubois,  Jesse's  second  wife,  and  Dubois  himself 

remained  friends  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  throughout  her  unhappy 

widowhood. 

Allen  Miller,  whose  house  is  now  next  to  Dubois's  on  the 
north,  was  a  Sangamon  County  native  (born  in  1828).  He  and 
his  wife  Clarissa  had  seven  children.  He  built  his  home 
around  1855.  Miller  dealt  in  leather  goods,  stoves,  and 
tinware. 

JuHa  Sprigg  occupied  the  next  house  to  the  north.  She  was  a 
widow,  and  her  husband,  Maryland  native  John  C.  Sprigg, 
had  been  a  bank  clerk.  They  had  six  children.  Mrs.  Sprigg 
herself  had  been  born  in  Germany  in  1815.  Mr.  Sprigg  died  in 

1852,  and  Mrs.  Sprigg  moved  to  the  house  near  the  Lincolns  in 

1853.  She  became  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's,  and  her  daughter 
often  acted  as  babysitter  for  Tad  and  Willie  Lincoln. 

Charles  Corneau's  house,  moved  to  prevent  demohtion  in 
1962,  now  sits  next  to  the  Lincoln  home.  He  lived  in  the  house 
from  1855  until  his  death  in  June,  1860.  Corneau  was 
Lincoln's  druggist.  He  had  also  been  a  Whig  in  politics. 
Charles  Corneau  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1826. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  about  Frederick  Dean,  but  we  do 
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know  something  about  Lincoln's  other  neighbor  across  the 
street,  Henson  Lyon,  who  rented  his  home  from  Lemuel  Ide. 
Lyon  was  a  farmer  who  had  resided  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Springfield  after  leaving  Kentucky  for  Sangamon 
County  in  1834.  The  home  is  famous  for  a  post-Civil  War 
resident,  Samuel  Rosenwald,  the  father  of  philanthropist 
Julius  Rosenwald. 

Many  of  the  houses  that  stood  near  the  Lincoln  home  in 
1860  are  gone  now.  The  National  Park  Service  may 
reconstruct  a  few  of  these,  but  most  will  have  to  be  known 
from  plat  maps  and  census  data,  not  from  pleasant  strolls 
through  a  tree-shaded  historic  site.  In  hopes  of  making  this 
article  a  useful  tool  for  the  researcher,  these  now-phantom 
residents  will  be  described  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Those 
readers  interested  in  this  article  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the 
reconstructed  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  might 
want  to  turn  to  the  last  page  for  the  concluding  paragraphs  on 
the  site. 

Moving  northward  from  the  Lincoln  home,  one  finds  the 
home  sites  of  Henry  Corrigan,  Edward  Bugg,  Lotus  Niles, 
Amos  Worthen,  Jesse  Kent,  and  Mary  Remann.  Corrigan,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1810,  was  retired  by  1860.  He  was  a  good  deal 
better  off  than  his  neighbor  to  the  south,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Corrigan  valued  his  real  estate  at  $30,000.  Bugg  was  a 
teamster.  Born  in  England  in  1812,  he  married  a  Virginian 
and  had  one  son.  He  valued  his  real  estate  at  $4,000  in  1860,  up 
from  $410  a  decade  before.  By  1870  Bugg  was  a  clerk.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  ambitious  and  modestly  successful 
man. 

Lotus  Niles,  born  in  1820,  listed  his  occupation  as 
"secretary"  in  the  1860  census.  Whatever  his  precise  duties, 


they  seem  to  have  been  remunerative,  for  he  valued  his  real 
estate  at  $7,000  and  his  personal  property  at  $2,500.  Moreover, 
two  female  servants  occupied  his  home  along  with  his  wife 
and  three  children.  Amos  Worthen  was  the  State  Geologist  ( he 
valued  his  real  estate  at  $5,000  in  1860).  Jesse  H.  Kent  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1812.  A  carriage-maker  by  trade,  Kent  valued 
his  real  estate  at  $3,000  in  1860,  up  from  $350  in  1850,  when  he 
had  listed  his  trade  as  "plough  stocker."  Kent  had  been  a 
steady  Whig  in  politics.  The  last  house  on  Lincoln's  block  was 
Mary  Remann's  boarding  house.  A  widow,  Mrs.  Remann  had 
three  children  and  rented  rooms  to  John  and  Alexander 
Black. 

Across  Jackson  Street  to  the  south  were  the  homes  of  Jared 
P.  Irwin,  John  E.  Roll,  Jameson  Jenkins,  and  Solomon  Allen. 
Irwin  had  lived  in  Springfield  briefly  after  1837,  when  he  laid 
bricks  for  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the  Old  State  Capitol. 
He  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  married,  and  moved  back  to 
Springfield  in  1857.  Irwin  was  an  active  Republican,  an 
officer  in  Springfield's  Lincoln  Club  in  1860.  The  Lincolns 
gave  him  as  souvenirs  some  of  their  letters  they  were  about  to 
burn  in  preparation  for  their  departure  to  Washington  in 
1861. 

John  E.  Roll,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1814,  had  known 
Lincoln  from  theperiodof  his  earliest  entry  in  Illinois.  In  1831 
Roll  had  helped  Lincoln  construct  the  flatboat  he  was  to  take 
to  New  Orleans  for  Denton  Offutt.  Roll  moved  to  Springfield 
in  1831  and  became  a  plasterer.  He  did  well,  valuing  his  real 
estate  at  $4,750  in  1850,  a  figure  well  above  that  claimed  by 
many  of  Lincoln's  neighbors  at  that  date.  Eventually  he 
became  a  contractor,  building  more  than  one  hundred  houses 
in  Springfield.  He  was  a  steady  Whig  voter  in  the  1840s.  The 
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FIGURE  3.  Julia  Sprigg  house. 
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FIGURE  4.  Allen  Miller  house. 


Lincolns  left  their  dog  Fido  with  Roll  when  they  departed  for 
Washington  in  186L 

Jameson  Jenkins  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1810.  He 
was  married  and  had  one  daughter.  Census  takers  noted  the 
race  of  black  and  mulatto  citizens,  and  the  Jenkins  family 
were  listed  as  mulattoes.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  drayman  and 
drove  Lincoln  to  the  depot  for  his  departure  to  Washington. 
His  daughter  married  the  son  of  Lincoln's  barber  William 
Florville.  Solomon  Allen,  born  in  1788,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
War  of  1812.  He  was  a  gunsmith.  His  barn  still  survives,  but 
his  house  was  demolished  in  the  1890s. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Lincolns  lived  William  S.  Burch, 
Ira  Brown,  and  Ann  J.  Walters.  Burch,  born  in  1814,  was  a 
clerk  in  a  retail  store  (he  valued  his  real  estate  at  $2,000  in 
1860).  Little  is  known  about  Ira  Brown,  Jr.,  or  the  widow  Ann 
J.  Walters,  who  had  four  children  and  valued  her  real  estate  at 
$6,000  in  1860. 

One  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  most  notable  qualities  was  his 
ability  to  transcend  his  environment.  He  was  a  common  man, 
yet  uncommon.  His  immediate  environment  is,  nevertheless, 
always  worthy  of  scrutiny.  No  one  is  completely  exempt  from 
the  impress  of  his  environment.  Lincoln's  neighborhood,  it 
seems,  contained  both  the  expected  and  the  unexpected. 
Many  of  its  residents  were  substantial  middling  citizens  who 
had  steadily  improved  their  economic  lot.  Men  who  had 
supported  the  Whig  party  predominated  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  just  as  they  did  in  Springfield  and  Sangamon 
County  as  a  whole.  One  might  have  expected  the 
neighborhood  to  be  more  homogeneous  in  ethnic  makeup, 
however.  Persons  born  in  Germany,  England,  and  Ireland 


were  Lincoln's  neighbors.  So  were  mulattoes.  Springfield  may 
well  have  exposed  Lincoln  to  a  more  complex  variety  of 
experiences  than  has  been  previously  thought. 

One  suspects  that  more  Americans  learn  history  from 
historic  sites  than  from  books  and  lectures — especially  after 
their  years  of  formal  schooling  are  over.  Developing  historic 
sites  as  the  National  Park  Service  now  does  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  insulating  the  surviving  reminders  of  this  country's 
hallowed  past  from  visual  blight  and  from  commercial 
exploitation  heedless  of  authenticity.  By  enriching  the 
memorials  and  monuments  with  the  insights  of  the  new  social 
history,  the  National  Park  Service  communicates  an 
understanding  of  history  that  truly  updates  what  the  casual 
visitor  may  have  learned  in  high  school  or  college.  All  Lincoln 
students  should  acknowledge  the  distinguished  role  the 
National  Park  Service  plays  in  keeping  Americans  abreast  of 
the  developments  in  the  historical  field  which  might 
otherwise  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  a  handful  of 
professional  historians  and  devoted  buffs. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  end  here  and  to  underestimate  the 
sheer  pleasure  involved  in  all  this.  No  one  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  Lincoln  sites  in  Springfield  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  experience.  If  you  have  a  chance,  go  there 
and  see  for  yourself.  If  the  timing  is  right,  walk  over  to  the 
Lincoln  home  around  sundown.  Tread  the  board  sidewalks  in 
relative  solitude  after  the  roar  of  the  traffic  on  the  busy  street 
behind  the  home  has  subsided.  Look  at  Lincoln's 
neighborhood  in  the  twilight.  You  will  likely  remember  the 
walk  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 


HISTORY 


TV  movie 
profiles 
Lincoln 
as  father 

RICHMOND,  Va.  (AP)  —  Plenty 
of  White  House  kids  learned  it  be- 
fore Chelsea  Clinton,  or  even  Amy 
Carter  Growing  up  in  the  Washing- 
ton fishbowl  isn't  easy. 

It's  especially  tough  when  your 
father  is  commander  in  chief  during 
the  Civil  War  and  your  mother  is 
busy  holding  seances. 

That's  what  life  was  like  for  Wil- 
liam and  Thomas  Lincohi,  the  first 
presidential  children  to  grow  up  in 
the  White  House. 

"Tad,"  a  Family  Channel  movie 
starring  Kris  Kristofferson  and  Jane 
Curtin,  just  finished  filming  in  Rich- 
mond and  Petersbui^.  It  delves  into 
the  assassinated  president's  personal 

"I  find  it  fascinating  to  see  Abe 
Lincohi  as  a  father  as  well  as  a  chief 
executive,"  director  Rob  Thompson 
said. 

The  four  Lincohi  sons  were:  Ed- 
ward, who  died  in  1850  at  age  3; 
Robert,  who  was  17  and  a  Harvard 
University  student  when  his  father 
was  elected  president  in  1860;  and 
Tad  and  Willie,  who  were  7  and  10, 
respectively,  when  the  Lincokis  left; 
Hiinois  for  Washington. 

Stories  of  their  mischief  went 
down  hi  White  House  history,  but 
neither  Abe  nor  Mary  Todd  Lincohi 
recorded  much  about  the  boys,  said 
Tom  Schwartz,  curator  of  the  Lin- 


By  the  Associated  Press 

"Tad,"  a  Family  Channel  mov- 
ie starring  Kris  Kristofferson 
and  Jane  Curtin,  will  be  shown 
in  February.  

cohi  collection  at  the  Illinois  Histori- 
cal Library.  .         .        ' 

There  was  the  time  Tad  and  , 
WiUie  took  to  the  roof  of  the  White  , 
House  to  take  aim  at  make-believe  c 
rebels  encamped  across  the  Poto-  i 
mac.  And  there  was  Tad's  wild  ride  s 
in  a  goat-puUed  cart  through  one  of  p 
Mary  Todd  Lincohi's  tea  parties. 

Another  time,  the  boys  mter-  bi 

rupted  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  get  the  re 

president  to  sign  a  pardon  for  one  of  pi 

their  dolls.  St 
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